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HIS week the British public has received the 

first detailed and authoritative statement 
upon the relative demands, as they now 

stand, of the British and American naval authorities. 
The Admiralty fixes the ininimum requirements of 
Great Britain at 50 modern cruisers, 15 of the 10,000- 
tons 8-inch gun type and 385 of varying types with 
6-inch guns, a total tonnage of 839,000. The present 
American demand is for 21 of the 8-inch type and 
15 of the smaller types, making a total tonnage of 
815,000. The British view apparently is that America 
should agree to 18 large cruisers instead of 21, the 
margin of tonnage to be made up by smaller vessels 
with 6-inch guns. If this is all the difference that 
remains between the two parties, Mr. MacDonald’s 
task in Washington should be a pretty easy one, for 
there is no reason whatever why he should not agree 
to the demands of the American navalists—if on 
second thoughts they decide to stick to them. If 
America wishes to have 21 8-inch cruisers, why should 
she not have them? It will be the American public, 
not the British public, that will have to pay for 
them. Meanwhile, it appears that these figures have 
caused a good deal of surprise throughout America, 
because on the face of them they indicate that the 
Hoover Administration, identified with the policy of 
reduction and economy, is prepared for an even larger 
building programme than that of the Fifteen Cruiser 
Act, while the official explanations imply an increased 
annual expenditure on replacements. That is to say, 
an agreement with Great Britain, together with a 
more costly Navy for America, is the r ‘learly 








presented to the American public by Mr. Stimson— 
of the recent negotiations. It would seem to be unlikely 
that America will ever build the three extra cruisers, 
but, if they should choose to do so, there is surely no 
reason why we should make any bones about it. 

* ** * * 

The event of the week at Geneva is the signature of the 
Optional Clause by Great Britain and the Dominions. 
The reservation which excludes inter-Imperial disputes 
from the province of The Hague Court is, we believe, 
regarded by all the world (except the Irish Free State) 
as quite reasonable, and does not impair the importance 
of the step that Mr. MacDonald’s Government has taken. 
On the other hand, the British delegation has thrown an 
apple of discord into the Assembly in the shape of Lord 
Cecil’s resolution on disarmament. This re-asserts 
our old insistence, abandoned reluctantly by Lord 
Cushendun, on the limitation of “‘ trained reserves.” 
France, supported by her satellites and by Italy, is 
desperately opposed to the re-opening of the question, 
and there seems little chance of the resolution being 
carried. Nevertheless, we welcome our Government’s 
return to the position of common sense. The acceptance 
of the French thesis plays old Harry with any effective 
scheme of land disarmament in Europe, and must leave 
Germany, closely restricted as she is by the Treaty of 
Versailles, with a bitter and legitimate grievance. The 
draft convention on financial assistance (a sound scheme, 
for supporting which Mr. Henderson has been foolishly 
and unfairly criticised) now stands referred to another 
committee, which is to produce a final text before the 
Assembly next year. 


* * * * 


The appointment of Bubnoff as Commissar for Educa- 
tion in succession to Lunacharsky is an event of con- 
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siderable importance in Bolshevik politics. In_ the 
foreign press great stress has been laid on the alleged 
personal quarrel between Lunacharsky and Stalin, and 
his dismissal is said to be due to the extravagance of his 
habits and to the lavish display indulged in by his wife. 
As a matter of fact, the real reason for the change in 
the Commissariat for Education is quite different. 
Lunacharsky, who is himself a writer of distinction, has 
always been interested in the theatre, in art, and in the 
more advanced forms of education. He has concen- 
trated on higher education to the neglect of that 
elementary education of which Russia is in such sore 
need. It is in order to remedy this defect that Stalin 
has decided on the removal of the most distinguished 
of his colleagues. In future the efforts of the Com- 
missariat for Education are to be directed whole- 
heartedly towards the abolition of illiteracy and, above 
all, towards the education of the Red soldier. The 
new Commissar is probably as suitable a candidate as 
could be found for this task. An old and tried member 
of the party, he has been for some time the Political 
Chief of the Red Army. From the very beginning the 
Bolsheviks have attached tremendous importance to the 
education of the rank and file of their Army. Indeed, 
it is on the political instruction in which every Red 
soldier is grounded that they rely in order to prevent 
anything in the nature of a coup d’état or a Napoleonic 
dictatorship. 
* * x 

It may well be, indeed, that the displacement of 
Lunacharsky, able and charming idealist as he is, 
from the post which he has held for twelve years will 
prove of benefit to the Russian people. Lunacharsky 
has done very much to improve education, but the 
problem of making an illiterate nation literate is a 
problem for a _hard-headed practical bureaucratic 
organiser rather than for an idealistic lover of literature 
and learning. What is lacking to-day in Russia is a 
literate vocal and enlightened public opinion. This 
was made very clear in the four remarkable articles 
which Mr. Arnold Bennett contributed to the Daily 
Express last week. Mr. Bennett is probably the first 
really competent and yet totally dispassionate English 
observer who has yet been admitted to Soviet Russia, 
and his articles make very sad reading. They deserve 
a much wider publicity than even the Express has been 
able to give them. Mr. Bennett is one of the coolest 
observers in the world. In his ability to describe what 
he sees, plainly, lucidly, and with a sort of phlegmatic 
accuracy, he has, perhaps, no equal; and his picture is 
devastating. In the greatest food-producing country 
in Europe there are still food queues for the poor— 
such as England knew twelve years ago—but plenty of 
champagne and caviare for the upper ranks of the 
Communist bureaucracy and their guests. Communists ! 
What a travesty! He felt it was all “ a sinister business 
based on a great ideal, but vitiated by prodigious lying.” 
That is probably one of the most penetrating descrip- 
tions that have ever been written of Bolshevism. The 
Bolsheviks have an undeniable ideal in their heads, but 
they really believe in the efficacy and necessity of lies 
—lying to themselves and to everybody. Therein lies 
the real difficulty of coming to any satisfactory agree- 
ment with them. 

* * * 


The situation in Palestine, though passions are 
smouldering and propagandists active, is now generally 
calm. The Commission of Inquiry will, it is hoped, 
leave London early next month, to carry out its task 
of discovering “ the immediate causes which led to the 
outbreak and to make recommendations as to the steps 
necessary to avoid a recurrence.’”’ These terms of 


ee 


reference are carefully drawn, but they should be wide 
enough to ensure the infliction of adequate punishment 
on the guilty and to give the Government material 
guidance for its future policy. There is, of course, no 
question of our abandoning the mandate, and the 
explicit statements on this head made by Mr. Henderson 
to the Council of the League of Nations have given 
general satisfaction. Secret ambitions that have been 
cherished in Rome will remain in the category of pious 
aspirations, and the suggestion, emanating from Jewish 
circles in Warsaw, that Poland could manage Palestine 
very nicely, can only be regarded as a joke. Few either 
of the Jews or of the Arabs, whatever grievances they 
may have against the administration, want a change of 
the Mandatory Power, and we hope that the present and 
succeeding British Governments will have the active 
support as well as the respect of all those who stand 
for the making of a Palestinian nation. The making of 
a Palestinian nation is no easy task, but it is, as we have 
always argued, the only real solution of the problem 
of the “‘ Jewish National Home.” And its realisation 
depends no less—indeed, it depends even more—on the 
Jews and Arabs themselves than on the Mandatory 
Power. We are told that oil and water will never 
mix. But is not that an analogy which begs the 
fundamental question ? 
% * x 

Dr. Streeruwitz, the Austrian Chancellor, has returned 
from Geneva and has issued a statement in which he 
deplores the exaggerated rumours that have appeared 
in the foreign press regarding the possibility of internal 
strife in Austria. On his own admission, he had the 
greatest difficulty in persuading the representatives of 
the Great Powers that his country was not on the 
verge of civil war. While we are willing to believe in 
Dr. Streeruwitz’s pacifist intentions, it is idle to pretend 
that the spark is not very near the powder magazine in 
Austria. The Austrian Government may be confident 
of finding a peaceful solution of the problem, but the 
fact is that the Government itself is dominated by the 
semi-Fascist Heimwehr, and the influence of the 
Heimwehr is visible in all its actions. During the last 
two years the Heimwehr has gained enormously in 
strength. The Socialist forces are an unknown quantity 
and are obviously uneasy. The Heimwehr is conscious 
of its power and will not be content with less than a 
radical reform of the constitution. Another disturbing 
factor in the situation is the enigmatical attitude of 
Dr. Seipel, who is still the big man in Austrian politics. 
He has just returned from Berlin, where, doubtless, he 
has been cautioned against anything in the nature of 
a Putsch. It is hard to believe that so shrewd 4 
politician can favour warlike methods. But he seems 
to have been alarmed by the growing defections from 
the Catholic Church in Austria, and his ill-will towards 
the Socialists is an open secret. 

sie * * 

Increasing pressure is being brought upon the Bank 
of England by certain sections of the financial world 
which hold that the bank rate ought to be raised. It 
is said, moreover, that, in keeping its rate stable, the 
Bank is acting, if not under the orders, at any rate 
at the strong suggestion of the Government. Much 1s 





made by critics of the Bank’s policy of the continued | 


loss of gold; and it is urged that adverse exchanges 
are the result of too much foreign borrowing in this 
country at the relatively low rates which are still im 
force. Further, the point is stressed that any deprecia- 
tion in our exchanges means heavier payment for our 
imports, and therefore reacts unfavourably on the cost 
of living. This argument, however, seems to lose sight 
of the fact that a rise in bank rate would certainly 
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mean a much larger addition to productive costs; nor 
is it shown in what respect the gold losses which we 
have suffered have done us any harm. It is, of course, 
obvious that we cannot stand up against either a 
permanent drain of gold or a lasting tendency for foreign 
interest rates to exceed ours. But is there sufficient 
evidence that either of these conditions is in process of 
being realised? A higher bank rate would admittedly 
tend to depress industry in this country; and that is 
the soundest of reasons for holding out against it as 
long as we can. This is, indeed, so obvious that the 
action of the Bank scarcely seems to need any inter- 
vention by the Government or an explanation. May 
we not rather suppose that, even among the highest 
financial practitioners, gold-worship is less the fashion 
than it used to be? 


* * * 


It is freely stated that the Departmental Committee on 
Unemployment Insurance, realising the urgency of some 
of the questions submitted to it, is about to issue a series 
of interim recommendations designed for immediate 
adoption. Among them is said to be the discontinuance 
of the present practice by which the Exchange officials 
are able to disqualify an unemployed man for receipt of 
benefit even before the case has been heard by the Court 
of Referees or any other body. That is to say, whereas 
now the man who is out of work has to prove his case 
before he can claim benefit, in future the burden of proof 
is to be on those who contend that he is not entitled to 
benefit. This would mean that the unemployed man, 
instead of having to await the result of an appeal, would 
get his benefit at once on showing that he was out of 
work. The larger question of the rules to be applied 
in deciding whether a man is entitled to benefit will, 
apparently, have to wait for a like report of the com- 
mittee. The bulk of the evidence heard so far is in 
favour of making the offer and refusal of definite work 
the ground of disqualification, instead of leaving those 
responsible to decide, on any grounds they choose, 
whether a claimant is “ genuinely seeking work” or 
not. There is so much discontent with the working of 
the Exchanges that we hope the committee, in addi- 
tion to presenting an interim report at once, will make 
all possible speed with the rest of its work. 


* * * 


The Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Training and Employment of Midwives, issued this week 
from the Ministry of Health, is a document of far wider 
importance than its title would suggest. For it embraces 
a comprehensive proposal for the extension of National 
Health Insurance so as to make effective provision for 
the care of maternity cases. The failure to reduce the 
mortality of women in child-bed has long been recognised 
as a public scandal. The Report begins by saying that 
no mere changes in the methods of training midwives 
are likely to have a material effect on the problem, and 
then goes on to urge that the only solution lies in an 
inclusion of full maternity services within the scope of 
social insurance, together with special provision by 
local authorities for those women who fall outside the 
Health Insurance Acts, but are unable to pay for the 
necessary services. The Report is far too long and 
detailed to be summarised here. It insists on the need 
for continuous service, including that of doctor as well 
as midwife, during the period of preparation for mother- 
hood and for some weeks after the child is born, and 
envisages a far-reaching amendment of the Health 
Insurance Acts as a step that ought to be taken at the 
earliest possible moment. The Minister of Health has 
probably a big programme of legislative measures already 
before him; but the Report will, we hope, secure his 


special attention—all the more because it deals with a 
matter on which there should be a large measure of 
agreement among all parties. 

* * * 

The Communist International has again been calling 
its British section over the coals. The British Com- 
munist Party is denounced for the utter failure of its 
campaign, both in the General Election and inside the 
Trade Unions. It has actually lost two-thirds of its 
exiguous membership during the past two years or so; 
and Moscow wants to know the reason why. The 
British delegates at the “Convention” apparently 
attempted to tell their questioners why they were 
doing so badly—it was because they had to act under 
the orders of the International, and those orders were 
invariably silly and based on a complete misunder- 
standing of the British situation. Headquarters 
naturally would have none of this; and the remaining 
3,000 members of the British Party were instructed 
to begin by purging their ranks still further, and then 
to launch a new and hotter assault upon the Labour 
Government and the “reactionary” leaders of the 
Trade Unions. The time, they were told, was exceed- 
ingly favourable for this, because of the growing 
disillusion of the “ toiling masses ” with the Government 
of Mr. MacDonald. Presumably there are people in 
Moscow who seriously believe this sort of thing; and 
presumably the British Communists will continue to 
carry out orders of the futility of which they are for 
the most part fully conscious. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State politicians 
are beginning to shake off their summer lethargy. 
This week, by way of prelude to the autumn tussle in 
the Dail, Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. de Valera led off with 
a sparring bout which, it must be admitted, was not 
particularly exciting. Most people expected that the 
Government would deal largely with the part played by 
the delegation at Geneva, especially as it is the cue of 
the Free State to magnify its influence in international 
affairs. Mr. Cosgrave, like his rival, preferred to 
concentrate on the question of land annuities. He had 
no difficulty in showing that these payments could not 
be repudiated without laying the country open to a 
charge of bad faith ruinous to its prestige. Needless 
to say, this argument does not weigh with Fianna Fail, 
whose leaders are prepared to run even bigger risks 
on the off-chance of wrecking the Anglo-Irish settlement. 
And everybody knows there are purchasing tenants 
who would not care two straws about the destruction 
of national credit provided they could keep in their 
pockets the cash now paid in annuities. It is not easy 
to say how far Mr. de Valera has succeeded in impressing 
these people. Some of them, who would not have the 
slightest scruple about cheating the holders of land- 
stock, have little belief in the ability of the Fianna Fail 
leader to carry his plan against an antagonist of Mr. 
Snowden’s quality. Others are suspicious, and not 
without reason, that even if the money was retained 
at home they would be much less likely to benefit by it 
than the interests which are clamouring for industrial 
subsidies. Nevertheless it looks as if Ministers had 
made up their minds that the next fight in the con- 
stituencies will turn upon the retention of the annuities. 
So far as can be seen at present it is highly improbable 
that it will prove to be a winning card for Fianna Fail. 
Unfortunately a campaign of this kind is bound to have 
the most demoralising effect on classes whose standard 
of probity is sufficiently low as it is, though this is a 
consideration that Mr. de Valera can be trusted to 
ignore. 
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MORE MUSSOLINI 


JE were wondering what had become of Signor 

Mussolini. Snowden and Briand, MacDonald 

and Hoover—these and still lesser names were 

on everybody’s lips from China to Peru; the greatest of 

all was on nobody’s—-not even his own, it seemed. 

This oblivion, this silence, was unnatural, unprecedented ; 

indeed it was alarming. But now our anxicties have 

been set at rest. Jove is awake, and the regulation 

thunderbolts are whizzing. One of them has even fallen 
plumb into the Vatican. 

The first shock was the announcement that the Duce 
was laying down seven portfolios. A fine gesture that— 
the resignation of seven offices at once! Whether it 
was really necessary that one man should hold them all, 
whether he had honest doubts of the capacity of his 
lieutenants, or whether he merely gulped down depart- 
ments of State for the same reason that a greedy little 
boy empties a bag of lollipops—these are questions we 
need not argue. What is significant is that the gulping 
of them up again is a gesture not of weakness, but of 
confidence. The regime is stable, and the Duce can 
afford to ease the strain a little for himself and to reward 
the men whom it is his proud boast to have trained in 
his own ways. But it is also significant that in ceasing 
to hold the portfolios of War and Marine, Aviation and 
Colonies, Foreign Affairs and the rest, and in leaving 
himself with nothing but the Premiership and the 
Ministry of the Interior, he has no intention of diminishing 
his authority. Bills are in preparation which, we are 
told, will make the Prime Minister “the supreme and 
responsible controller of all Government activity.” 
There is, in a word, to be more Mussolini, not less. 

This was made abundantly clear in his speech to the 
Grand Assembly of the Fascisti last Saturday. There 
was no question, he said, of weakening the dictatorship. 
The enemies of Fascism, poor imbeciles, declaimed 
against the dictatorship, but he gloried in it. It was 
rooted in the necessity for an undivided command, and 
its strength lay in the political, moral and intellectual 
force of the man exercising it and in the aims that he 
set before him. And that man was, is, and will continue 
to be, Benito Mussolini, whose custom it is to mature 
his plans in his own brain, and to inform no one of his 
decisions beforehand, except—at the appropriate time— 
His Majesty the King. All this, of course, went down 
with his audience like a dish of spaghetti. And so, too, 
did his other clichés—the jeers at democracy and liberty, 
the adulation of the all-sovereign State, and the compari- 
son of his work to that of Napoleon. Nor obviously was 
there anything to cavil at in certain modifications that 
he had decided on in the organisation of the Fascist 
party, such as the appointment of its general secretary 
by Royal Decree (that is by Signor Mussolini) and of the 
federal secretaries by edicts of the Prime Minister, or the 
reduction of the numbers of the Grand Council. These 
changes were signs of the fact that the party has 
become the organ of the State. And the Fascist party 
is now a really imposing affair, which beats the Communist 
Party in Russia hollow; for it has on its registers 1,020,000 
men, 93,495 women, 85,949 boys, 560,251 girls, 53,600 
female and 25,440 male students, and 2,212 professors. 
This means, says the Duce with swelling bosom, ‘“‘ the 


en 


enormous majority of Italians who count for anything, 
Never before has Italy seen such profound moral unity.” 
Hush, gentle reader! Do not ask impertinent questions 
about those 560,251 little girls and 85,949 little boys, 
Do not seek to know too closely why 2,212 professors 
are on the Fascist register, or what sort of people are 
all those other millions in Italy who eschew the black 
shirt and do not count for anything. Be content with 
the Duce’s assurance that “ Fascism is unique,” and 
that he is its head. 

But alas! there was a passage in this same speech 
which casts doubts on the “moral unity” in Italy, 
which, in fact, points to a growing, and maybe a 
dangerous, disunity. In this passage Mussolini threw 
down a challenge—or at least uttered a warning—to 
the Vatican. Everyone knows, of course, that there 
has been a strain for some time past in the relations 
of Church and State. It has already been made plain 
enough in pronouncements by both the head of the 
State and the head of the Church. The Fascist State 
claims an absolute supremacy which the Church will 
not admit, especially in the province of education, and 
claim and counter-claim are maintained with equal 
resolution. Last Saturday the Duce touched on this 
controversy with his usual audacity. The majority of 
the clergy, he said, were loyally supporting the Fascist 
regime, as one would expect—or at any rate as the Fascist 
leader would pretend to expect. But there was a 
naughty minority of priests who needed watching, and 
who, in fact, were being watched by nine thousand 
observers in every corner of Italy, ready to report to 
the Government any overstepping of the bounds. This 
taunt, or threat, not unnaturally stung the Pope into 
a prompt retort. In an address to a large meeting of 
Young Catholics on Sunday he said it was almost 
incredible that such a “ vigilance system” could exist 
in a civilised country. But the nine thousand observers 
would, he was sure, find no cause for blame in those 
whom they were watching, and he invited them to 
extend their activities to the bishops and the cardinals 
—which was hardly necessary, for we may be pretty 
certain that the Duce has not waited for the invitation. 
Later the Pope amplified his criticisms in another 
speech, in which, after further references to the 
‘“‘ watching ” scandal, and exhortations to his hearers 
to be of good cheer, he alluded darkly to a time of stress 
ahead. He even took exception to Mussolini’s praise 
of the “‘ loyal” majority of the clergy as honest sons of 
the people who ride their bicycles to the markets and 
fairs to mix freely with the common crowd of humanity. 
This, in its turn, has provoked the Fascist press to some 
strong, and even rude, rejoinders, and there can be 
little doubt that the tension is serious. 

There is, then, not only a patent breach in the “ moral 
unity ” of Italy, but the possibility of its widening into 
a disastrous conflict. We do not presume to prophesy 
the results of such a conflict either for the Church or 
for the State. If the whole body of the clergy should 
be driven into rebellion, it would, no doubt, be awkward 
for Mussolini, for he would not only be confronted with 
the Conservative section of the Church making a stand 
for their religious principles. He might—and probably 
would—have to face the suppressed Radical wing, the 
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adherents of Don Sturzo and the Partito Popolare, who 
would seize the opportunity to renew the fight for 
political democracy. On the other hand, his strength 
lies in the widespread and deep-seated Anti-clericalism 
of all classes of the Italian people. To say this is not 
to suggest that all or most Italians are atheists. It is 
simply to state the fact, as well known in the Vatican 
as it is outside, that claims of the Church to domination 
in secular, as distinct from religious matters, are 
commonly resented even by devout Catholics. Italy is 
not, and will not easily consent to be, a priest-ridden 
country. And if there should be a pitched battle on 
this issue, we believe that Mussolini could command the 
support of many who pay but lip-service to Fascism, 
and even of some of its open adversaries. Whether a 
defeat of the Church would consolidate his regime or 
hasten its break-up, is a question to which we venture 
no answer. But it seems from his present attitude 
that he is not afraid of taking risks. And braggart 
though he is, he is not a ninny. 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 
AND THE ENTENTE 


Paris : September 16th. 
ECAUSE nobody knows what is meant by the 
B expression United States of Europe, everybody 
feels free to applaud it. Great care has been taken 
not to furnish definitions. M. Briand has revived an idea; 
he has not submitted a project. He expects the governments 
of Europe to make suggestions; and then there will be 
another déjeuner, and more pleasant conversation on a 
theme which no diplomatist takes seriously. I confess 
Ihave always felt it a mistake to induce responsible Ministers 
to participate in the Assemblies of the League of Nations; 
for they are there placed in a false position—they are 
obliged to make insincere speeches and to pretend to beliefs 
which their functions may forbid them to entertain. It is 
practically impossible to be a good Minister of one’s own 
country and a good delegate to the League of Nations at 
the same time. Failure to appreciate the simple fact that 
everybody should stick to his role is responsible for many 
of the contradictions and confusions of this post-war period. 
The notion of a United States of Europe has been 
received in France very much as it has been received in most 
countries. Perhaps it is there treated with a little more 
respect by the journals that are always on the side of the 
Government; and unquestionably French diplomatic prestige 
is served by this clever move to make France the centre and 
capital of the ideal United States of Europe. For many 
months to come, France will conspicuously preside over 
the new discussions for the consolidation of peace in Europe; 
and even if nothing comes of it all, France will have obtained 
great popular credit. The sceptics themselves, while 
scoffing at the United States of Europe, see that the debates 
cannot do France any harm (provided it is always borne 
in mind that they are mere debates, which must not affect 
the course of diplomacy proper), and indeed are calculated 
to do France much good. From time to time they protest 
that M. Briand is going too far and too fast in the establish- 
ment of European peace, but they do not appear really to 
think so; in all probability, he has gone no farther and 
no faster than any other French statesman would have 
been obliged to go, and yet he has produced, in France 
at any rate, the impression that France is the true leader 
of Europe in the path of peace. 


Once more, M. Briand has caught for himself and for 
his country the full glare of the limelight. The other actors 
on the international stage seem little more ‘than super- 
numeraries. They are playing up to France. There can, 
of course, be no objection; but one would like to be assured 
that Europe as a whole will profit by this nth public attempt 
to bring to it unity and harmony. Not a year is allowed 
to go by without a fresh proclamation of peace—usually 
of world peace, but this year there is a geographical 
shrinkage, and we apply ourselves to European peace. 

What is—or are— this—or these— United States of 
Europe? The idea can be interpreted in a score of ways. 
There are those who insist that it should confine itself 
to the economic sphere. There are others who are afraid 
of it in its economic aspect, and will not think of anything 
but a political federation. Some would merely call a tariff 
“ holiday.”” Others would actually lower European tariffs. 
A few would consider whether, in the United States of 
Europe, tariffs could not be swept away altogether. But, 
on the other hand, there are those who look on tariffs as 
the domestic concern of the country which adopts them; 
and would rule tariffs, which correspond to national needs, 
out of the purview of whatever is the executive council of 
the United States of Europe. Again, there are those who 
think that production is the principal problem of Europe, 
and who would organise Europe (as it is already being 
organised) in cartels. This conception seems to certain 
objectors to give excessive power to the producers; and 
in practice great producing nations might crush the smaller 
producing nations. If stress is laid on finance as the link 
between the various countries of Europe, similar advocacy 
and opposition are found. 

Political federation has its partisans. They point out 
that already the economic organisation of Europe is out- 
stripping the political organisation, and if we are not careful 
we shall find ourselves in a Spenglerian world in which 
international industry, commerce and finance will laugh at 
puny national governments. On the whole, it is perhaps 
not economic development which should be encouraged, 
but political development. ... Yes, but what kind of 
political development? Is there to be a European Parlia- 
ment, a European Government? What powers will a 
federal organism possess? If it possesses none, then it will 
be farcical. If it possesses some, then those powers will be 
subtracted from each national sovereignty; and everybody 
knows that national sovereignty must not be touched. It 
is because national sovereignty must not be touched that 
the League of Nations is not more successful. It is facile 
enough to urge that there is no such thing as national 
sovereignty in the ultimate and absolute sense—that national 
sovereignty, like individual liberty, is purely relative, and 
is conditioned by legal and moral obligations towards 
particular countries and towards the world in general. 
No maiter; national sovereignty is held to quite as 
determinedly in 1929 as in 1919, and the Super-State is as 
much as ever a bogey. 

All this, I admit, does not sound especially helpful; and 
if Europe were in agreement about the United States of 
Europe, it might well be that the creation of the European 
bloc would provoke the creation of other Continental blocs, 
Asiatic and American, to say nothing of the bloc of the 
British Empire, of which something has lately been heard. 
It is, however, unnecessary to consider these reactions, for 
the European bloc is not likely to be created at any date 
we can envisage. Yet these discussions may serve to 
educate the public. They may even provoke diplomatic 
thought. Though it is nothing more than an idea or an 
ideal, the United States of Europe already seem to place 
the entente cordiale in proper perspective. If, with or 
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without special machinery, it is our desire to form an 
association of nations, it is obvious that we must stand on 
an equal footing with each other, and not be divided up 
into little groups. Though the United States of Europe is 
not realised, and may not be realised for a number of 
generations—or ever—yet the fact that we even discuss 
it as a possibly desirable goal cuts sharply against the 
whole practice of alliances and ententes. 

Surprise has been expressed that the entente cordiale 
should be described as dead. But how can it be alive in a 
Europe which has agreed not to break up into armed camps, 
and not to revert to the old principle of a balance of powers ? 
There is no need to denounce the entente cordiale. It 
expired years ago. Certainly it did not survive the Locarno 
Pact, which placed England in exactly the same relation 
to Germany as to France. 

Both those who plead for the continuance of the entente 
cordiale, and those who ask that it should be abolished, are 
hopelessly out of date. There is no such thing. At least, 
I do not know of such a thing, and if there are secret 
diplomatic arrangements between France and England, 
I should like to learn about them. We fall into the habit 
of using terms that have no substantial meaning, and we 
should be puzzled if called upon to explain them. At the 
end of the last century, France and England cordially 
detested each other, and England and Germany were almost 
prepared to conclude an alliance. But the wheel turned; 
England and Germany were openly rivals, commercially 
and navally. Delcassé’s proposals for an Anglo-French 
understanding in respect of Morocco and Egypt were, 
however, rejected. Not until King Edward visited Paris in 
1903 did the entente cordiale come into sight. In 1904 a 
comprehensive agreement, giving France a free hand in 
Morocco and England a free hand in Egypt, and settling 
other claims in various parts of the world, was drawn up. 
This was the entente cordiale, which was mistakenly regarded 
by the pacifists as a peace move. 

In point of fact, the exclusion of Germany provoked 
(diplomatically speaking) German intervention in Morocco, 
and led to incidents which forced France and Great Britain 
into military consultations. M. Elie Halévy has dealt 
with these events in the new volume of his great History 
of the English People. The entente cordiale, whatever was 
intended or foreseen, was a preparation for the Great War. 
So much was this the case that at least one prominent 
French statesman strove for a Franco-German rapprochement, 
which would have shattered the entente cordiale, in the hope 
of preserving peace. In 1914 the entente cordiale auto- 
maticaily became a definite alliance. After the war, it was 
natural enough, and indeed unavoidable, that France and 
England, in spite of their quarrels, should, during the 
peace-making period, stand together as against Germany. 
But as the necessity and the intention of ranging France 
and England against Germany disappeared, what could 
possibly be left of the entente cordiale ? 

For several years everything that has been said of the 
European reconciliation has implied the lapse of the entente 
cordiale. The so-called liquidation of the war must carry 
with it the liquidation of the special pre-war and war 
associations. If entente cordiale is employed merely as a 
convenient phrase for the affirmation of Franco-British 
friendship, of very much the same character as Anglo- 
German friendship, then there is nothing to be said against 
it, except that it is rather misleading. But if it is suggested 
that there is some diplomatic document which calls on 
France and England to act together, or even unwritten or 
tacit military and naval understandings, then the use of 
the term is positively mischievous. 


There cannot be anything unfriendly either to France ory 
to England in re-stating these somewhat obvious truths, 
The entente cordiale, in the old sense, is unquestionably 
obsolete; and it is hard to understand the pained comments 
of French, as well as English, newspapers. Moreover, quite 
apart from the diplomatic facts, every time we speak of our 
aspirations towards the United States of Europe, we are 
assuming that ententes cordiales are anachronisms. The 
League of Nations already admits Germany and France 
and England as collaborators in its great enterprise of 
organising universal, as distinct from partial, friendships; 
but, perhaps, in a still more pointed way, those who strive 
for the United States of Europe cannot consistently tolerate 
special ententes between the prospective members of the 
United States of Europe. SisLEY HuDDLEsTon, 


PARLIAMENT AND THE COAL 
TRADE 
A the problems which will have to be faced 


with the reopening of Parliament, the coal problem 

looms up with its accustomed menace. Yet again 
the problem of putting the industry itself wpon a sounder 
footing is tangled up with that of hours and conditions, 
and with the relations between the miners’ and mine-owners’ 
organisations. Hours of work at the pits must be, in any 
case, a matter for legislation, though the precise form of 
that legislation may have still to be decided. The question 
of wages is a good deal more complicated; but it is clearly 
a matter with which, if miners and owners fail to come to 
agreement among themselves, the State can no longer 
avoid the responsibility of dealing. Logically, these things 
may have nothing to do with the problem of colliery 
reorganisation; but in practice the two groups of questions 
cannot be kept apart. The mining problem is essentially 
one and indivisible; and the solution of it involves the 
adjustment of the human relations in the industry as well 
as of its technical organisation. 

As matters stand at the moment, the Government, on 
the question of hours, is fully committed to an attempt to 
undo the mischief wrought by Mr. Baldwin’s extension of 
miners’ hours in 1926. This does not imply a complete and 
immediate return to the seven-hours’ shift; it is more 
likely to mean immediately something like an eight-hours’ 
shift ‘‘ from bank to bank,?’-4.e., inclusive of both winding 
times, with a return to the seven-hours’ shift after a 
reasonable period has been allowed for readjustment. With 
this the miners would scarcely quarrel, though some of 
them might grumble; for they must know well enough 
that it is far less easy to repeal Mr. Baldwin’s mischievous 
Act than it was to pass it, and that, under present circum- 
stances, the economic practicability of the seven-hours’ shift 
depends on some fairly substantial changes taking place in 
the organisation of the industry. The mine-owners will 
doubtless protest that any shortening of the present working 
times will impose serious burdens on the industry, and 
reduce its wage-paying capacity. But these protests can 
hardly be taken at their face value. If miners worked ten 
hours instead of eight, and received even lower wages than 
they do now, who can doubt that the owners would be just 
as ready to protest that any addition to their burdens 
would ruin the industry ? 

The problem of hours, regarded in isolation, is not, then, 
very difficult to deal with. The wages question looks like 
presenting far greater difficulty. Until 1926 the miners 
worked under a national agreement. This permitted of 
district variations in wages; but the principles governing 
wage-changes were national, and were applied all over the 
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coalfields. The owners in 1926 took advantage of the 
miners’ defeat to destroy the national agreement, and to 
impose a series of isolated district settlements, not based 
on any common principle. The miners, who had contended 
for many years for a single national settlement, gave way 
only because they had to, and with a determination to get 
back to a national agreement at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. The district settlements made in 1926 mostly 
expire this year; and, in view of this, the miners long ago 
approached the owners with a request for a national meeting 
in order to discuss the future. The owners, however, are 
apparently as determined to adhere to district settlements 
as the miners are to return to the national system. 
Accordingly, they refuse absolutely even to meet the miners 
nationally, and announce that they have withdrawn from 
their own national body—the Mining Association—all power 
to negotiate in any way on such questions as wages. They 
want the miners to meet them locally in each district in 
order to fix up new district settlements. The miners will 
not meet locally because they want a national agreement. 
Thus a complete deadlock now exists between the two 
sides. 

In the purely economic field, the owners are the more 
favourably placed. The miners are certainly not strong 
enough to face another national stoppage, or to enter into 
a test of endurance with the owners. But will the Govern- 
ment allow the owners to use their economic advantage in 
order to coerce the miners into the acceptance of district 
settlements? It is open to the Government, if the owners 
will not make a national settlement by consent, to force one 
upon them by means of legislation, much as Mr. Asquith 
forced the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Bill upon both parties 
during the dispute of 1912. The State then intervened to 
make a minimum wage, based on national principles but 
allowing for district variations, binding in every coalfield. 
Subsequent events have made the Act of 1912 practically 
inoperative, though it still remains upon the Statute Book; 
and it is not, in any case, so drafted as to meet the present 
need. But the precedent is there; and it looks as if a 
failure of the owners even to negotiate for a national settle- 
ment may leave the Government with no alternative to the 
introduction of a measure providing for the legal enforce- 
ment of a minimum wage based on principles laid down 
nationally, even if they are so applied as to leave wages 
varying from one area to another. 

The Government, we presume, does not want to do this 
if the necessity can be removed. It would far sooner see 
miners and owners coming to an agreement among them- 
selves. But Mr. MacDonald has already made it plain that 
he regards as indefensible the owners’ refusal to negotiate 
at all upon a national basis; and this appears to commit 
him to some decisive action if they persist in their refusal. 

Meanwhile, the question of reorganisation is being 
separately debated between the Mines Department and the 
mine-owners. Under pressure, the owners in each district 
have now drafted a scheme for the co-ordinated control of 
output and marketing, and draft arrangements have also 
been made for linking up all these district schemes by means 
of a single national coal-marketing association or com- 
mittee. In the absence of details, it is not at all easy to 
say how much this belated activity on the part of the owners 
really means. Before the present Government came into 
power and began to apply pressure to the owners, there 
were, on paper, at least three schemes for co-ordinated pro- 
duction and marketing in the leading coalfields; but two 
of these schemes were really not working at all, and the third 
was not completely in operation. Are the new schemes 
that have now been drafted intended to work, or merely to 
Satisfy on paper the Government’s demand for co-ordination, 


and thus avert the threatened State intervention to bring 
it about if the owners fail to do so? We do not know; and 
we doubt if anybody knows. Nor is it at all clear whether 
the national scheme, based merely on the loose federation 
of a number of district arrangements, will be strong enough 
to prevent inter-district competition from depriving the 
industry of the benefits hoped for from co-ordinated action. 
We may hope that the mine-owners have really turned over 
a new leaf, and do mean to work together for the restoration 
of the industry; but neither their past record nor their 
present attitude on the wages question breeds confidence in 
their capacity for facing the future. 

The creation of a co-ordinated marketing scheme, more- 
over, is only one part—and scarcely the largest part—of 
the problem of reorganisation. The main need of the coal 
industry is not to extract a higher price from the buyers at 
home and abroad by means of limiting output and restricting 
competition, but to produce coal at lower cost, and to 
eliminate waste in the processes of both production and 
distribution. Coal-marketing schemes worked out so as 
carefully to safeguard the interests of the existing horde of 
middlemen do not seem likely to go far towards eliminating 
the waste in distribution; and they will, directly, do nothing 
at all to improve productive methods. If provision is made 
in the various schemes for the transferability of output quotas 
by sale from one firm to another, that may do something to 
secure the concentration of coal-getting at the more produc- 
tive pits; but it is not likely by itself to achieve very much. 
The question of colliery amalgamations, which is of far 
more importance in this connection, clearly needs to be 
separately tackled; and, in order to tackle it, the Govern- 
ment needs far more extensive powers of intervention than 
were given to it by the Act of 1926. Moreover, as has been 
pointed out again and again, the co-ordinated ownership of 
the coal itself would greatly simplify the problem of 
amalgamation, and would arm the State with powers that 
might be, in many cases, more effective than direct coercion. 

It is said that the Government has so far taken no decision 
on the question of including nationalisation of coal royalties 
in the Bill which it is expected to introduce during the coming 
session. We greatly hope that this long-overdue measure, 
for which there is a clear majority in the House of Commons, 
will be included. The Government, no doubt, wants to 
lighten its immediate legislative programme as much as it 
can; and it may fear that the questions involved in the 
nationalisation of royalties will be complicated and involve 
prolonged discussion. But, even if something else has to 
go in order to make room, it is so important that the coal 
problem should be on this occasion at last courageously 
tackled that any steps falling short of the public ownership 
of royalties would be manifestly inadequate. 

We do not suggest that, by anything it can do this winter, 
the Government can settle the coal problem once and for all. 
The problem, we are convinced, will not be solved except 
on the basis of full public ownership—of mines as well as 
royalties—in some appropriate form. This need not, as 
Mr. Lansbury very sensibly pointed out a week or two ago, 
involve any sort of direct State management. A big 
public-utility company, working the whole industry under 
State authority and inspection, may prove to be the best 
solution. But this, in any case, can hardly be brought 
about during the present winter, though we by no means 
despair of seeing it done within the lifetime of the present 
Parliament. For the moment, the Government must be 
content with half-measures; but it is vital that what is 
done now should not only provide a way out of the existing 
crisis, but also lay good foundations for a more thorough- 
going settlement that cannot be long delayed. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR WINDOW- 
SLASHING 


N epidemic of window-slashing has broken out during 
A the last few days in London and the provinces. 
It seemed at first as if a single person of somewhat 
peculiar tastes were engaged in this work of defacing trades- 
men’s windows, but, as it is impossible even for an imbecile 
to be in two places at once, and as windows a hundred miles 
apart were simultaneously ruined, it became clear that a 
considerable number of persons were enlisted in the enter- 
prise. There is, of course, nothing novel in such an epidemic. 
The window-slashers, the dress-slashers, and the ink- 
splashers have been recurrent figures in the news for many 
years past, and one of them has only to make his appearance 
in order to have numerous imitators. 

Hitherto, it must be admitted, the press and public 
opinion have been very one-sided in their attitude to these 
daring individualists. A note of smugness, of angry Victorian 
respectability, is observable in most of the comments on 
them. No attempt is made to understand the window- 
slashers’ point of view. In an age when most things are 
permitted, editors are clearly determined to draw the line 
at window-slashing. The old instinct to suppress rather 
than to understand is dominant. The minority, as in the 
nineteenth century, is to be sacrificed to the majority, and, 
if steps in his defence are not taken in time, it is likely that the 
window-slasher will end as a victim on the altar of Philistine 
morality. 

After all, we have arrived at a period when an adult 
world should be able to see these things calmly and 
philosophically. The Puritans, with their extraordinary 
sin-obsession combined with an equally extraordinary 
veneration for private property, condemned the window- 
slasher, as was only to be expected of them. The Puritan 
saw human nature, not as a thing in itself beautiful, but as 
an evil thing that must be hacked and distorted on a 
Procrustes’ bed of prohibition in order to become endurable 
to the eye of Heaven. They set up a warped ego, as opposed 
to afully-developed ego, as the idealman. They dreamed of 
a monotonous world of men and women, with mutilated 
personalities, as a kind of outworks of Paradise, and, if they 
could have imposed their ideas on human society, they would 
have converted the population of the earth into a race of 
etiolated Robots. 

We of to-day have got beyond all that. To us, human 
nature is a beautiful thing. We rejoice in its infinite 
variety. We admit that the State has certain rights, but 
we deny it the right to suppress human individuality. Ever 
since the world began, men have been suppressing one 
another, prohibiting this and prohibiting that, till suppression 
has reached its climax in America, where in certain States 
a man is forbidden by law even to smoke a cigarette. Most 
of us in this hemisphere laugh at the notion of suppressing a 
cigarette-smoker. But where is our logic if we ourselves 
suppress the window-slasher? If we deny a human being 
the right to express his individuality in one form of conduct, 
how can we reasonably maintain his right to express himself 
in another? The Puritan, with his cut-and-dried morality, 
may logically do so, but a broader-minded race will think 
twice before committing itself to the position that, while 
cigarette-smoking is right and ought to be permitted, window- 
slashing is wrong and ought to be forbidden. 

The truth is, we cannot forbid window-slashing without 
setting up a dangerous censorship of human conduct, which 
is as dangerous as a censorship of the arts. One man 
expresses his individuality in window-slashing, another in 
painting a picture or writing a play. In each case he may 
admittedly offend the prejudices of the respectable; but 





are we therefore to set limitations on individual freedom 
and to insist that all human beings must conform to the 
same pattern? It may be said, of course, that the window. 
slasher is on a different footing from the artist—that he 
expresses his individuality to the injury of other people, 
whereas the artist, no matter what he does, merely expresses 
his individuality, and, if anyone is injured, it is the injured 
person’s own fault. This view of the artist and his work, 
however, is only based on a theory. Plato did not accept it, 
nor has society ever accepted it. It may be true, but so 
may the opposite view. Certainly, no State would ever 
have taken the trouble to interfere with the artist if it had 
believed that his activities could not in any circumstances 
injure other people. All the laws that were ever made 
against blasphemy and indecency in the arts were made on 
the understanding that the offending artist was a kind of 
man who went about slashing windows in the headquarters 
of established religion and morality. Once the censor 
regarded Mr. Shaw as a window-slasher and suppressed 
Widowers’ Houses. And certainly Mr. Shaw has slashed 
a few windows in his time. He was, however, a window- 
slasher with a purpose. He wished, not merely to destroy 
the old windows, but to see their place taken by windows 
of a new kind of vita-glass which would admit the rays 
necessary to health. 

The ordinary window-slasher, however, whether in the 
arts or in ordinary life, is untouched by Mr. Shaw’s moral 
purpose. He believes in art for art’s sake and in window- 
slashing for window-slashing’s sake. His pleasure is in 
destruction. He loves the very sound of the glass-cutter 
as it grates its way across the complacent face of a plate-glass 
window. He is a bold fellow in revolt against society, 
and, if he cannot create, he can at least leave his destructive 
mark on things. This impulse to destroy is widespread. 
There are small boys who take a peculiar pleasure in 
smashing the glass of a street lamp when no policeman is 
looking, or in throwing a stone through the window of an 
empty house. A policeman in a provincial town once told 
me that it was impossible for a house in his neighbourhood 
to be left vacant without its windows being smashed by 
small boys. Other small boys enjoy making a long scratch 
on the enamel of a motor-car or in cutting the leather 
straps of the windows in railway-trains; and even grown-up 
burglars occasionally turn on the taps in the bathroom 
in the houses they burgle in order to flood the place and 
express their individuality in destruction. Other youths, 
again, will smash railings or chairs in the parks. There are 
indeed many manifestations of the love of destruction and 
defacement. It is as natural in some human beings as it is 
for a puppy to tear a shoe. 

The instinct in past ages has been carefully discouraged, 
and we do not know how many young minds have been 
warped by the suppression of their desire to destroy things. 
But nature will not be entirely expelled, and, whatever steps 
parents and the police may take, the love of destruction 
persists. You will meet it in politics as well as in the arts. 
No one can have taken much part in politics without dis- 
covering that, even in the most idealistic movements, there 
are always a few window-slashers in the company. The 
political prophet summons his followers to a heaven on 
earth : no sooner does he do so than a window-slasher comes 
forward as his enthusiastic ally. Everything idealistic 
appeals to the window-slasher in terms of destruction—the 
destruction of kingdoms, the destruction of society, the 
destruction of the rich. The noise of the ruin of things he 
anticipates with a sensual pleasure. Sometimes he becomes 
an assassin, for the assassins of history include many types; 
from Charlotte Corday to the single-minded, embittered 
destroyer. 
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Nor is window-slashing unknown among critics. Here, 
too, the adolescent joy in destruction frequently expresses 
itself in cutting a long defacing mark on a large, solid, 
monotonously smooth plate-glass window. There is no 
small pleasure in destroying a reputation—especially a 
good reputation. And it is a pleasure to be had in conver- 
sation as well as in writing. The pleasure we take in 
listening to scandal, even about our friends, shows that 
most of us are window-slashers at heart. The worst of it is 
that the window-slashers are so unfair to each other. If 
the window-slasher hears that his own windows have been 
slashed by somebody else, he is as furious as if he had never 
slashed a window in his life. It is the severest critics who 
are the most resentful of severe criticism. This is small- 
minded. If window-slashing is good sport, it should be 
carried on on the social principle of “ You scratch my 
window, and I'll scratch yours.” 

But the truth is, great as has been the advance in recent 
years towards a saner philosophy of life, we are, most of 
us, still so narrow-minded that, when we claim liberty for 
the window-slasher, we mean by this only the liberty to 
become window-slashers ourselves. We build new houses— 
in the arts, in philosophy, and in ethics—and we immediately 
regard every window in them as sacrosanct from the glass- 
cutter. ‘“‘ All windows,” we say, “‘ should be at the mercy 
of the slasher, but not ours.” We draw the line some- 
where—exactly where it suits us. 

It is all very egotistic—a mark of the eternal folly of 
human nature. Can we not, by mutual tolerance, arrive 
at some reasonable compromise, by which window-slashing 
will be accepted as a normal and natural activity of human 
nature, permissible to all, whether artists or small boys, 
whether critics or scandal-mongers or nocturnal wanderers 
in the streets? By no other means can we encourage the 
grand primitive lust of destruction—the demonic tigerish 
energy which is the only cure for the pernicious anemia 
of civilisation. The window-slasher, if we only realised it, 
is the harbinger of a new world—a world of free self- 
expression in which prohibitions and inhibitions alike will 
be as dead as the dodo. Let us take a profounder and saner 
view of him than we have taken in the past. Even his 
bitterest critics must admit that he has at least benefited 
the glass trade. 7. ¥. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN HOTELS 


HE habit of going abroad for a holiday is developing 
7 very steadily in English people for a variety of 
reasons. Immediately after the war favourable 
exchange rates clinched long-standing dreams in many 
economically-minded folk. Compulsory cheap travel during 
the war created a mild wanderlust in many of the survivors, 
both male and female. The crowded condition of British 
roads during July and August has driven many motorists 
across the Channel. Altogether, the pleasure traffic to the 
Continent is reaching unparalleled dimensions. One of the 
by-products of this exodus is a practically continuous stream 
of criticism aimed at British hotels and British hotel-keepers, 
criticism which is voiced in every family succumbing to 
the new modes, and is perhaps especially articulate in 
journals which cater for travellers and especially in the 
motoring press. 

On the whole, this criticism is amply justified. We are 
not a nation of cooks. Few male Britons adopt cookery 
as a profession: those who do are regarded as a species 
of hermaphrodite, just as a British manservant or the male 
member of a theatrical chorus is often and perhaps rightly 
viewed as only a fraction of a man. The British woman 
cook in most cases looks forward to the day when she can 


pay somebody else to cook for her. Since our ideals in 
cookery are so low, the kitchen at a first-class British hotel 
is almost invariably controlled by a foreigner; and the 
kitchen at a smaller hotel or inn is too often operated in a 
casual and rather defiant spirit. A month ago I asked for 
luncheon at a small Belgian beerhouse in a dirty manu- 
facturing town of perhaps 4,000 inhabitants. At a similar 
house in England, experience tells me that I should either 
have been told I could not have a mealat all, or bread and 
cheese would have been offered, or I might conceivably 
have been served with the scrag-end of yesterday’s family 
joint. In Belgium, a four-course meal was rapidly on the 
table—an excellent thick vegetable soup, piping hot; 
sweetbreads with mushrooms and tomatoes; cutlets with 
potatoes and peas; a choice of three excellent cheeses; 
and a decorated basket of five kinds of fruit, each beautifully 
ripe and free from any blemishes. I asked permission to 
thank the cook, who duly appeared all smiles, and proved 
to be a man earning about 35s. a week, and proud of his 
job, which he tackled in the spirit of a conscientious artist. 
The cost, including a local draught wine of pleasant character, 
was less than 3s. per head. 

We suffer a further disqualification for hotel-keeping in 
our national character, which is bluff, independent, and a > 
little resentful. A friend of mine owns a_ well-known ~ 
West-end restaurant. After the war he decided to forego 
the use of foreign waiters. He carefully selected a number of 
ex-soldiers who were out of work; trained and supervised 
them as thoroughly as possible; and tempted them with the 
information that they could average £12 a week if they 
pleased his patrons. He has long ago replaced them all 
with immigrants. They were not, he found, sufficiently 
“servile.” It is probably true that the average patron 
alike of hotels and restaurants prefers a waiter to behave 
as if he were a slave; to tolerate haughty, unreasonable and 
bullying treatment, and under no circumstances to display 
a sign of virility. 

The Briton who tries to make a success of hotel-keeping 
encounters a further handicap in the habits of the nation. 
In all countries the grand luxe hotel is an easy enough pro- 
position for anybody possessed of the necessary technique, 
experience and capital. The contrast is limited % the 
lower-grade houses; for there is no perceptible difference 
between the Ritz and Carlton in London, the Adelphi at 
Liverpool, and hotels of similar class in Paris or Vienna or 
Berlin. But as soon as the manager of a second-class hotel 
in a British provincial town attempts to reach the standards 
of similar houses in French or German or Austrian or Italian 
towns of the same size, he has to reckon with the habits of 
the population. The second-class hotel on the Continent 
can count on at least three separate sources of income. 
Quite a large number of the citizens normally consume 
several principal meals per week in restaurants; if no 
tourists or commercial travellers happen to be passing 
through, his restaurant will still pay its way. His opposite 
number in Britain can expect no such income. Secondly, 
the pavement outside his premises will be a café. The café 
customers will be far more numerous than the Britons who 
call at a bar for an occasional drink. The stream will begin 
before 8 a.m. with a number of people in search of their 
café complet or erste Friihstiick. All the morning men will 
stop in twos and threes to read the paper over a petit verre, 
or settle some small business discussion. The shopping 
housewives will pause for a syrup or a coffee. Soon after 
11 a.m. he may hope to commence serving luncheons, which 
may continue until 2 p.m. or later. In the afternoon some 
of the café tables will be occupied. By 5 p.m. the apéritif 
is due; and in the evening, if he can convert his café into 
one of the town’s principal resorts, every chair will be filled 
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until 10 p.m. or 11 p.m., especially if the town band is 
playing in the square, or his business can justify a small 
orchestra. (The British climate alone can be relied upon 
to kill similar attempts in this country.) Finally, he can 
in many centres rely on a steady flow of travellers, who 
will stay a night or a week in the hotel proper during many 
months of the year, attracted either by business considera- 
tions or by the scenery and architecture of the neighbour- 
hood. Any one of these three sources of income will support 
a flourishing business. In conjunction, they enable him to 
reconstruct old-fashioned premises, and to instal really modern 
and expensive plumbing in all his bedrooms, such as one 
can hardly expect to find in a total of twenty leading British 
hotels. 

There are other points at which the shoe of the would- 
be British hotel-keeper pinches most severely—taxation, 
limitation of drinking hours, the high wages demanded by 
his staff, the independent temperament of his employees, 
the general absence of the restaurant habit, the ebb and 
flow of the thin tide of travellers ascribable to the climate, 
the utter absence of any winter season in most of our show 
places, and the brevity of the summer season, which compels 
him to impose heavy tariffs if his house is to pay. Consider, 
for example, the anxieties of a hotel-keeper on the South 
coast, who may hope to serve two hundred luncheons to 
visiting motorists on a fine August Sunday, but who may 
not serve one “outside” luncheon if that Sunday opens 
wet and cold. He must in any event order his fish and his 
joints and his fruit for delivery on the Saturday. If Sunday 
is wet, he must write off the bulk of a very large order. 
Consequently he cannot supply his luncheon at a low charge. 
And here a vicious circle is generated; for knowing from 
past experience that his luncheon is priced at 5s. a head, 
without tips or drinks, a fine Sunday will find many of the 
motoring travellers furnished with picnic baskets, prepared 
overnight at home. 

This does not mean that there are no good small hotels 
in this country, or that such hotels cannot be made to pay. 
It is probably true that if all the British hotels equivalent 
to the Michelin two or three-gable type were brought up 
to Continental standards, hardly any of them would produce 
a dividend. The present position is that a small percentage 
of these houses are really good. Being known to be good, 
and possibly cheap as well as good, they attract the lion’s 
share of the limited trade which is available. The discerning 
traveller, whether a business man of the minor order, or a 
holiday maker, or a motorist in transit, soon comes to know 
that he can obtain first-class food and accommodation in 
X at a reasonable price. He arranges his journey so 
as to pass over Y or stop short of Z , and put up 
in X In time quite a remunerative connection is 
secured. Hundreds of regular or intermittent travellers 
come to know that the “ Crown” at X is a good house, 
whereas the “ Angel” at Y and the “Stag” at Z 
are indifferent or worse. So mine host of the ‘‘ Crown” 
makes his 5 per cent., 10 per cent., or even 20 per cent., 
whereas the “ Angel ”’ and the “ Stag” are always changing 
hands and always recording a loss, or at the best such a 
slender profit that they appeal rather to the broker and the 
fool than to the man with a genius for his art. In other 
words, the margin between success and failure in hotel- 
keeping in the British Isles, and especially in the provinces, 
is extremely narrow. It may even depend on some such 
small circumstance as the existence of a large boys’ or girls’ 
school in the neighbourhood, with the prospect of a flock of 
visiting parents at half-term and other periodic occasions. 

In many places there are unquestionably unexploited 
possibilities in both the café and the restaurant policies, 
which prove so enormously remuncrative on the Continent. 























It is possible that bold experiment might develop both in 
many British provincial towns. For example, in every 
business town there are quite a number of young men and 
women who habitually lunch out at 1 p.m., just like the 
shop and office staffs in London. They normally feed either 
at teashops or in petty restaurants which are not licensed. 
They are normally dissatisfied with their fare. On the 
Continent they lunch at restaurants which are usually 
connected with a hotel-cum-café, using pavement or verandah 
tables in good weather. Their commercial superiors feed 
at the same establishment. The menu contains plenty of 
variety—possibly d la carte, a‘15-franc lunch, and a 25-frane 
lunch. The beer-halls of Germany and the cafés of France 
are just as crowded in bad weather as in good; the only 
difference is that the clients sit on the pavement in summer, 
and in wet or cold weather move inside, the front of the 
building being perhaps open to the street as long as the 
thermometer permits, and screened off by glass when 
autumn approaches. This suggestion implies that the hotel- 
keeper would have to invade the prerogative of the small 
restaurant-keeper and of the teashop. But if it is really 
a slur on our nation that our hotels on the average compare 
unfavourably with those of other nations, there may be no 
other method of saving our face. Quite apart from our 
intrinsic disqualifications as hotel-keepers, the British 
innkeeper depends on one source of income, and his opposite 
number on the Continent can rely upon three. 
GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
THE LEAGUE MOVES 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your last week’s article under this heading you 
support what I believe to be a serious heresy. You say: ‘“ The 
belief in security through armaments, and in the prevention of 
war by making war against war, as Dr. Stresemann put it the 
other day, still persists. And it is against this conception that 
the other conception of eradicating the causes of war, of per- 
fecting and popularising the machinery of peaceful settlement, 
must be pitted.” 

Why should these two conceptions be pitted against each other? 
““A war to end war” is now a discredited phrase. But surely 
this is because of the ambiguity in the use of the word “ war.” 
As Mr. Norman Angell is constantly pointing out, soldiers and 
police represent two absolutely different notions. Armies are 
used by nations to enforce their own views on other nations 
with whom they have some dispute. In other words, they are 
used on the assumption that a nation has a right to be judge 
in its own quarrel and to enforce its own conception of justice 
on the other party. Police, on the other hand, are the servants of 
the community. And if an individual citizen uses his own fists 
or weapons to enforce on his neighbour his own ideas of justice, 
the neighbour rightly retaliates by calling in the police. The 
difference between the force exerted by an individual and the 
force exerted by the community is fundamental. 

War in the past has always meant the arbitrary use of force 
in accordance with an individual nation’s idea of right. But if 
we are to “‘ popularise the machinery of peaceful settlement,” 
the community must ultimately arm itself with the power to 
enforce such settlement. The Geneva Protocol, which you have 
always attacked, was an attempt to arm the League with such 
power. With Russia and the United States outside the League 
there is certainly a strong case to be made against the Protocol. 
But whether or not it is a matter of immediate practical politics, 
it must certainly be the ultimate aim to arm the community of 
nations with the necessary power to enforce its decisions. Only an 
anarchist can hope for order without compulsion. And if the 
use by the community of nations of the force necessary to subdue 
a recalcitrant nation is to be described as “‘ making war against 
war,” then it is a conception which is complementary to “ the 
machinery of peaceful settlement ” and not to be pitted against it. 

I need hardly add that I am not defending the French con- 
ception of security which you attack, but simply protesting 
against your general objection to war on war. Perhaps I have 
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misunderstood you, and you would no longer call it war on war 
if it were a League war on a covenant-breaker. If so I apologise. 
26 Southway, N.W. 11. Yours, etc., 
September 17th. A. H. MoBERLY. 


[We do not think Mr. Moberly has misunderstood us at all. 
With the words in his letter which we have italicised we entirely 
disagree. We think that the facile analogy drawn between 
League and police and between nation and individual is altogether 
false. Before it could even begin to be true nations would have 
to be internally unanimous and the League would have to control 
not some but all of the military and naval forces of the world. 
We neither believe nor hope that the League will ever possess 
such physical force as would enable it to suppress wars by war, 
as policemen can suppress a street fight by using their batons. 
The idea seems to us utterly chimerical until all Europe has a 
common mind and a common conscience, and that will not 
happen until the whole world has a common mind and wars on 
a national scale have become as inconceivable as a war between 
Huddersfield and Halifax. If that time ever comes, then perhaps 
the League might maintain a small international police force to 
suppress local frontier scrimmages. Meanwhile to ask the League, 
with such forces as could conceivably be placed at its disposal, 
to suppress a war in Europe would be like asking the Pekin 
police force to suppress the recent civil war in China. In its 
present stage the League cannot and ought not to have anything 
to do with force—apart perhaps from certain forms of economic 
pressure. Its sole proper purpose should in our view (as expressed 
in the sentence which Mr. Moberly quotes from our last issue) 
be to “‘ perfect and popularise the machinery of peaceful settle- 
ment.” If it attempts to go a step beyond that it will come to 
an early and well-deserved end.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE INDIAN DANGER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In the interests of the Empire, it is time someone took 
up the task of enlightening the British press and public on the 
subject of the great and imminent danger of very calamitous 
happenings in India, in the near future, unless very prompt and 
drastic action is taken to avert them. 

The facts of the Indian political situation are not at all realised 
in this country, as a timid reticence on the part of our good- 
natured editors, afraid of being called ‘* Die-hards” or “ re- 
actionaries,” hides the truth from us. In plain language, the 
facts can be stated briefly and incisively as follows: The Indian 
politicians have declared for ‘‘ complete independence and 
severance of the British connection,” and have threatened “ civil 
disobedience ”’ if their demands are not granted by December 31st, 
1929. 

This “‘ foolish talk” has roused a dangerous unrest amongst 
the Indian masses, who are puzzled and suspicious of the Govern- 
ment that allows it, and are beginning to fear a withdrawal of 
the British rule, which they highly prize, as a protection from 
oppression and loot at the hands of their communal enemies. 
The danger of such suspicions and fears is increasing daily, while 
we “ wait patiently for the report of the Simon Commission.” 
But we cannot afford to wait a single day without running fearful 
risks of the kind of bloody disturbances that have just occurred 
in Palestine, but will follow on a hundredfold larger scale in 
India. The recent surrender of British interests in Egypt has 
dealt a very severe blow to British prestige all over the East, 
from Turkey to China. The first results are seen promptly in 
Palestine, but the concession will equally encourage the Indian 
extremists to believe that the hour for “expulsion of the 
British > has come—with very disastrous results to the Indians. 
The Simon Commission, there is too much reason to fear, has 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick, and has been overwhelmed 
with irrelevant details, of an advanced “ self-determination ”’ 
for the Indians, which are quite premature, till the first principles 
of the system of government have been decided, to suit the 
special circumstances in India, with its welter of antagonistic 
religions and races and castes, separated by age-old deadly feuds 
and hatreds. These make impossible that unity amongst Indians 
which is acknowledged by all to be a necessary preliminary of 
peaceful self-government. It has likewise to be considered as 
a root fact that any government on a democratic basis is incon- 
ceivable, as not only is there no “ liberty and equality ’’ in the 
country ; all such ideas are diametrically opposed to the whole 
social complex. When we consider also the necessity for 
guidance and control of the Indian princes, who quite specifically 
refuse to acknowledge anything but British rule, and also the 
impossibility of a purely Indian army, it is clear that the British 
steel frame must be retained for many years to come, both for 
retaining a loyal and efficient army, and for maintaining a just, 
and impartial, civil administration. 

When all this is understood, and the irreconcilable nature of 
the religious differences which permeate the country are taken 


into account, it will be seen that “ severance of the British 
connection ” is impossible for many years to come, in the essential 
interests of England and India alike. 

It is now easy to still the unrest and bring back peace and 
prosperity, if we firmly declare that the ‘‘ British connection will 
not be severed,” but is to be maintained, at any cost, until the 
Indians are fit to govern themselves. Such a declaration would 
relieve the fears of the masses, and instil practical considerations 
amongst the politicians, and the sooner it is issued the better. 

Yours, etc., 
oR. DB. 


[We think that some such statement is likely to be made in 
the very near future by the Simon Commission itself. We agree 
as to its urgency, in order to put an end to impossible hopes 
which may be strengthened by delay, and thus lead to unnecessary 
embitterment; but we see no reason at all to suppose that the 
Commission has ‘‘ got hold of the wrong end of the stick.”— 
Ep. N.S.] 


AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Letters like Mr. Metcalfe’s in your issue of last Saturday 
fill one with a sort of despair. 

They remind me of the old-fashioned doctor, who, finding his 
patient seriously ill, at once, without further diagnosis, ordered 
him to be bled. 

Such an attitude to social problems was all very well in the 
last century when diagnosis of social problems was little 
understood. 

May I suggest that the investigations of the last quarter of a 
century go to show that the evils of agriculture on the marketing 
side arise from the adoption in this country of two interlocking 
systems, “‘ the vacillating price system” and “‘ the competitive 
distributive system”: no one has ever shown how co-operation 
amongst farmers will solve the difficulties that arise from these 
systems in this country—the problem is, of course, different in 
other countries, though even there I know of no case of solution 
of the problem by co-operation amongst farmers. 

A committee, of which “S. L. B.” was an advisory member, 
in their report issued some four years ago, indicated why 
co-operation amongst farmers would fail, and suggested as a 
remedy the organisation of distribution functionally (preferably 
by the present middlemen) and the introduction of standard 

rices. 

. Nevertheless, sentiment will be on the side of those who 
recommend co-operation amongst farmers, and it may be even 
necessary to try that solution and see it fail once more, before 
we get on to a more scientific treatment of the problem. 

It would be better to investigate the facts first and try the 
scientific remedy forthwith.—Yours, etc., 

Leplay House, MONTAGUE ForpHaAM, 

65 Belgrave Road, Council Secretary, 
London, S.W. 1. Rural Reconstruction Association. 
September 17th. 


THE COMMUNITY CHEST 


To the Editor of Tu—E NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Welwyn Garden City is not a large, though it is a live, 
town, so that it is not surprising that your contributor was not 
aware that for nearly two years it has had a Civic Fund which 
in all essentials is the same as a Community Chest. It contributes 
to the support of the Health Council, which maintains the 
Cottage Hospital, to the ambulance service, and to the Educational 
Association, which supplements the salaries of the teachers and 
contributes to the equipment of the local council schools; to 
the Guild of Help, and similar bodies. Even with us it has an 
American origin, as its inception was partly due to the directors 
of Shredded Wheat, whose European factory is here. The 
scheme has on the whole been grafted with success into our 
social life, and it has certainly had the effect of interesting the 
business community and obtaining their subscriptions for local 
charities, the funds of which have received an efficient manage- 
ment. A possible danger seems to be that well-conducted 
charities which do not find favour with the budget committee 
may suffer a loss in their funds owing to the difficulty of collecting 
subscriptions under these conditions. The element of compulsion 
is not so far apparent, and is foreign to our atmosphere. It is a 
scheme worthy of trial elsewhere.—Yours, etc., H. J.B. F. 

Welwyn Garden City. 


[The analogy does not seem to us to be very close. Moreover, 
the “ possible danger” to which H.J.B.F. refers, of practically 
suppressing independent charities which do not happen to 
commend themselves to the central committee, is surely a very 
serious one. Our article did not commend the Community 
Chest for imitation in England. Far from it.—Ep. N.S.] 
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CYCLING FOR PLEASURE 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is not surprising to learn from Mr. Geoffrey Weald 
that he was relying only on memory and personal observation 
when he pronounced pleasure ¢yciing to be dying out. The facts 
are against him, and they are capable of proof in many directions 
— in the multiplication of cycling clubs generally, in the expanding 
membership of the C.T.C., in the greatly increased output of 
‘“* sporting ’’ bicycles, in the huge demand for touring bags and 
other holiday equipment, in the remarkable development of road 
racing (conducted chiefly in the early morning), and so forth. 
I can understand how Mr. Weald has allowed himself to be 
deceived. His memory naturally recalls the days when the 
pleasure cyclist was practically the only long-distance road 
traveller, and stood out conspicuously from the landscape as an 
object of interest, admiration or dislike. To-day he is relatively 
inconspicuous, and in the torrent of noisier, faster and heavier 
traffic he may well escape observation; but his type is, never- 
theless, far more numerous than at any previous period in cycling 
history.—Yours, etc., G. HERBERT STANCER, 

3 Craven Hill, London, W. 2. Secretary. 

September 17th. 


Miscellany 


OURFI 


HERE is not a man in the court who has been born 
under a roof except the sub-mudir, who presides, 
and his Coptic clerk. It is one of the most 
inscrutable arrangements of Providence that all Govern- 
ment clerks in the remotest places should be Copts, often 
the unique representatives of their creed in a Muslim 
markaz. At the same time, these two officials are more 
noticeably distinguished by the fact that they are the only 
two present who wear trousers and tarboushes and are 
provided with chairs. The sub-mudir sits fatly behind 
a common office-desk, sunk in his chair with much the same 
flaccid tenacity as a blancmange in its mould. Both 
officials have the shapeless, puffy countenances of men of 
Nile Valley stock who get plenty to eat and follow a 
sedentary occupation. The sub-mudir is buttoned into 
an almost audibly protesting tunic of military khaki; his 
clerk wears food-spotted blue serge. Both have exceedingly 
dirty finger-nails. 

A breeze stirs the papers on the desk, a hot breeze that 
seems to waft in through the unglazed windows the vivid 
glare of the sunshine. It carries, too, a faint reek of camel 
from the market-place across the square. 
are oozing visibly as they sit. 

Nothing could provide a greater contrast than the half- 
score of Bedouin sheikhs on whom the main work of the 
court in truth devolves. They are the repositories of the 
oral tradition in which alone the Bedouin law has its existence 
and its complicated penalties are prescribed. They are 
at once jury, unguided by judge, and counsel for both 
prosecution and defence. Chosen for each case from clans 
not directly concerned with the dispute under judgment, 
they yet are sure to have some private knowledge of the 
character, antecedents and possibly even the motives of 
the parties in each case. There are only twenty thousand 
Bedouin in the whole of Sinai; there is much time for 
talk and much taste for it; finally, there are few topics, and 
among them camels and men come first. 

Every one of the elders is as lean as if he had never had 
a mouthful more than was strictly necessary to support 
life since he was born; 


The two officials 


and this is true, if an occasional 
ceremonial feast be excepted. They squat easily, these 
desert men, in their loose white robes, on the stone bench 
that runs round the walls. Their faces are all very dark, 


een 


much darker than the average Egyptian complexion, 
through constant exposure to blinding glare and every 
vagary of climate to which their naked mountains are 
subject. On the floor beneath a few of them lie rough 
sandals of hide. There is not one face amongst them that 
approaches the rotundity of the Nile Valley men’s nor 
even the comparative plumpness and full-beardedness of 
the Western Desert Arabs. Sheikh Gabr and Sheikh Waji 
and Sheikh Leimi and the rest of them all have lean, pointed 
faces on which insignificant straggling beards grow with 
difficulty as if nourished in a poor soil. The sheikhs are 
all well into or past middle-age, but a journey of a hundred 
miles or more by foot and camel-back through the Sinai 
summer is nothing to them. They were almost born with 
the necessary callosities on feet and buttocks; the stink 
of camel and the sight of its disgusting sweat-gland are part 
of the ground-fabric of their lives. 

Appellant is a young Arab in the uniform of the Sinai 
police. He is claiming damages for a terrible half-healed 
cut across the upper part of his face. It starts above one 
temple, crosses the bridge of his nose and continues over 
the cheek-bone, narrowly missing the eye. It is not the 
first hearing of the case, but the sheikhs have not been 
able to make up their minds; a new assessor has been 
co-opted; and the whole story is being gone over again. 

“I was returning from Aqaba to Kantilla after taking a 
prisoner to the Maowin there,” begins the young man. 

‘** What prisoner? ” asks old Leimi importantly, although 
he knows perfectly well and it does not matter in the least. 

**Motlog bin Gweibi, who had robbed and beaten a man 
from Bir Saba, a fellah.”’ 

** Aywallah, that Motlog is a gadda,” puts in another 
sheikh interestedly. ‘‘ During the war he had six rifles 
in his tent that he got off Turks at Katia, and the Inglezi 
never found him out. His father was my mother’s cousin. 
Just such another one as Motlog. I remember... .” 

The sub-mudir disengages his toothpick impatiently. 
** Bas,” he says crossly, “‘ bas, bas, bas.” Then to the 
appellant, ‘‘ Yallah, get on with it.” 

‘“* Now I was riding my she-camel Latifa. Ye know ”— 
he addresses the sheikhs as man to man—“ the best of all 
najas.”’ 

They nod. They know the beast personally. 

** He speaks truth,” says Sheikh Waji. “ Pale as cream 
she is; swifter than the gazelle; of famous lineage. Her 
dam came to the Leheiwat from the Tawaha as part of 
the blood-money for the slaying of Ali bin Gwinda. All 
before thy time ”—he turns to the appellant—‘ but thou 
wilt have heard it.” 

Nevertheless the old man begins to tell the story again, 
to the intense enjoyment of everyone except the sub-mudir. 
He bangs the table in a fury. Outside, the sun is climbing 
to noon. He is engaged for lunch with the new station 
doctor, whose collection of Belgian picture-postcards is by 
common consent the best in the whole administration. 

“* But,” resumes the appellant, “this camel of mine, 
darling that she is, had cut one pad on that accursed nuqb 
above Aqaba and we had travelled slowly. The sun was 
setting behind Gebel Oqbein when I came down to the Wadi 
el Ghatta. There were goats there. I looked to see who 
tended the goats, and lo, it was a maiden.” 

** Didst thou know the maiden? ” 

** Surely I knew her. She gave me the Peace, and I saw 
it was Zuweila, the daughter of my own sheikh.” 

“Ts it true that she was asked in marriage for thee 4 
year ago?” 

“True. And her father would not, because he said my 
blood was not so good as his. But he lied. Judge between 
us, O sheikhs. For my father’s father was ... .” 
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The court joyfully embarks on a coil of genealogies as 
detailed as any in the Old Testament. 

“* Ma’aleish,” says the sub-mudir, “ ma’aleish.” 

“ Was there a tenderness between thee and the maiden? ” 

“For her I cannot speak. For myself I would gladly 
marry her to-morrow .... Now, as I have said, she 
gave me the Peace. I said, ‘ Ya ukhti, O my sister, where 
are the people? It is late to be in the wadialone.’ And she 
answered, ‘ One of the goats has broken its leg. I thought 
that if I left it out here in the wadi and took the others to 
the tents a hyena or the jackals would surely pull it down.’ ” 

“T answered, ‘ There is a cave. Sleep thou inside with 
the goats and I will lie across the door.’ She milked the 
goats and I had dates, and we ate and drank. She went 
to sleep inside the cave and I outside, even as I have said. 
Aywallah, and so will I swear, upon the tomb of any sidi 
who can be named.” 

“Thou wentest to sleep, my son, but didst thou stay 
asleep?” 

“T slept till the sound of men’s feet woke me. I started 
up all drunk with sleep and I took this.” He touches his 
purple wound. “I was blinded with blood. I lay there 
a day, till one of my mother’s kinsmen found me and brought 
me to the tents.” 

The sub-mudir shoots his toothpick back into its scabbard 
with a decisive click. Time is getting on. 

“ Call the girl’s uncle,” he snaps. 

A middle-aged man stands up, with a headlong, beaky face 
and mercurial eye. 

“T found the girl and this dog of a ravisher on the same 
blanket,’ he bursts out. “I struck to kill, and if the moon 
had been higher I would have made no mistake. She did 
not come home by dark. We waited till there was moon 
enough to see tracks, I and my sons and my brother’s sons. 
We found Latifa grazing. We knew her. We knew, too, 
that there would be a great ’eib upon us. May his tent 
be burnt who has brought this dishonour on the family. May 
he never have a son. May he... .” 

“ Bas,”’ shouts the sub-mudir. 

The defendant stands down. Sons and 
corroborate him, all hot against the appellant. 

The sheikhs confer. There is a great deal to settle; not 
only to whom the verdict shall be given, but the amount 
of damages, if any, estimated in terms of camels, and the 
sexes and ages of the beasts to be handed over in payment. 
The sub-mudir departs to his feast of mind and body. 
Flies, driven in by the heat outside, exercise themselves 
in clouds round his vacated chair. The sheikhs do not 
depart for lunch. A few mouthfuls at night and morning is 
all their habit. They do not even take a drink. One 
loses the habit of drinking when the nearest water-supply 
is twenty miles away. 

When the sub-mudir returns the discussion is still 
unfinished. He dozes to the accompaniment of the endlessly 
animated talk and of the windy rucklings of a camel 
outside. At length old Sheikh Gabr stands forward as 
spokesman. 

“ Bismillahi rabuni rahim. The wound as a _ wound, 
without circumstance, we are agreed in assessing at six 
camels, of which one should be a hageen five years old and 
one of two years old, and two bull hamla camels, and one a 
naja of four years old in foal and one a naja that has not 
yet borne a foal. But there is no doubt that the maiden’s 
reputation has been gravely blown upon. Her father is 
now willing that she should marry the appellant. The 
price of that evening’s company we assess at four camels, 
‘he younger hageen, the two hamlas and the younger naja. 
Let it therefore be written that they shall marry; that he 
shall pay nought for her; but shall receive from her family 
two camels, one a hageen five years old and one a naja of 


father’s sons 


four years old in foal. For it may be that after they had 
spoken and eaten and lain down all was virtue, even as the 
young man says. But wallah, say we, if it were so, then 
young men now are not as were the young men of our day.” 
“ Write it so,’ says the sub-mudir. 
E. R. Morrovcn. 


AN OPEN WINDOW 


N open window where the blue 
Wind washed the swaying flowers with dew, 


My lateness to deride, 
Across my sunken pillow threw 
The morning’s silver pride, 
When I from sullen dreams awoke 
And to my doubts, before they spoke, 
Unbidden thoughts replied— 


““We were not idle while you slept, : 
But, secret spiders, we have kept 
The track of wasted hours, 
In corners you had left unswept 
The busy toil was ours 
By which, before the dawn was red, 
A thousand suns of silk were spread 
To catch the falling showers. 


“Our webs are lit with stars of dew: 

Pulleyed with pearls, each frosty clue 
Its maze of glory runs, 

While we, reflecting every hue, 
As eager as the Sons 

Of Morning to exalt their Sire, 

Shoot forth our rays of liquid fire 
To multiply the Sun’s. 


“ Before the lark had left the corn 

Your love had bathed, and to the morn 
Was up to show the way: 

We saw how with her blood the dawn 
Had fused its silver ray, 

Till on your bed’s cool-quilted snows, 

Flushed as the phantom of a rose, 
Her lighted shadow lay: 


“Nor slow to follow in her way, 
See how in lovely disarray, 
New hope, with limbs aglow, 
Stands at the chilly brink of day 
And hesitating so, 
In that cool current, half in fright 
At the swift tremor of delight, 
Has dipped a rosy toe.” 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


BRITISH COMPOSERS CONCERTS 


HIS year the B.B.C. has arranged that every Thursday 
night at the Promenades will be a “ British 


Composers Concert.” When this arrangement was 
announced there was a good deal of adverse criticism from 
many quarters, in which I joined. The principle of fixing 
labels to concerts does not appeal to me, because it withdraws 
attention from the essential to the accidental. There were, 
however, other reasons for objection, chief among them 
being that put forward by Dr. Vaughan Williams in a letter 
to the Times, in which he stated that English composers 
preferred their music to be played with the music of other 
composers in the ordinary way, and that it should be able 
to stand comparison with foreign music, and not receive 
special treatment, but be judged on its merits. 

This is undoubtedly the correct attitude for an English 
musician, and, as a matter of fact, English music to-day 
can hold its own with the contemporary music of other 
countries, so that there should be no nervousness in making 
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up a mixed programme of modern music lest our own short- 
comings will become too apparent. On the other hand, 
the prejudice among English people against English music 
still exists, and it was taking a great risk, when the B.B.C. 
dumped all the English music into one night, that the 
Queen’s Hall would be half empty on the “‘ British Composer ” 
evenings. But in practice it has all turned out different. 
For my own part, I will make the confession that I have 
enjoyed the British Composer concerts more than any other 
of the Promenade evenings this year. I look forward every 
week to the Thursday evening, and it is with an effort that 
I force myself to go on any other night. My feelings must 
be shared by a number of people, because the attendance 
on Thursday nights has been unexpectedly good—although 
of course not equal to the attendances on Mondays and 
Fridays—but certainly, as far as Mondays are concerned, 
what it lacks in quantity it makes up for in quality. 

For me the British Composer concerts have been saved by 
the works of the younger musicians, although one of the 
great attractions of these evenings has been the mixed 
character of the programmes, ranging from Elizabethan 
madrigalists, through Purcell, Arne, Stanford, Parry, Elgar, 
to such contemporary young composers as Arthur Bliss, 
Constant Lambert, William Walton and Lennox Berkeley. 
After the monotony of Bach, Tchaikovsky and Brahms 
nights these mixed programmes are delightfully refreshing. 
They have not been without their moments of depression 
and boredom. There are compositions which are sufficiently 
old in date to be safely omitted now from any programme 
of English music. In the case of men like Parry and Stanford 
the performance of a composition of no great intrinsic merit 
is justified by their historic contribution to the re- 
awakening of English music, but it ought to be possible to 
find works by them which are also of sufficient musical 
interest to deserve performance. There is no such thing 
as a value that is purely historical. If all the compositions 
of Stanford and Parry were from a strictly musical point 
of view worthless, then in the long run Stanford and Parry 
would have no historical interest either, and they would be 
dropped out of the history of English music. I suggest, 
however, that this is not true of them, and therefore they 
ought to be represented by their strongest compositions. 

There are, however, other English composers who might 
be omitted nowadays from British Composers concerts— 
Sir Hamilton Harty, for example, whose Comedy overture 
was performed on Thursday, September 5th. To me this 
music is without sufficient individuality to make it worth 
while spending further time and trouble over it. Sir 
Hamilton Harty is not a young composer who needs 
experience and encouragement; we all know now what 
Sir Hamilton Harty can do in the way of composition, 
and we might be allowed to forget it. I feel the same about 
the music of Mr. Frank Bridge, whose Two Poems for 
Orchestra after Richard Jeffries were played on Thursday, 
September 5th. I have a great respect for Mr. Frank 
Bridge, solely from listening to his compositions and from 
hearing him conduct. He seems to be a sound, conscientious 
musician, with high standards and a genuine respect for 
and love of music. He gives me the impression of being an 
honest artist in whose judgment one might have confidence ; 
but I cannot enjoy his own music, which to me sounds 
laboured and prosaic. 

An English composer whom I respect but do not admire 
is Professor Granville Bantock. Intrinsically, his composi- 
tions seem to me no better than Mr. Bridge’s, but on a 
larger and more ambitious scale. ‘‘ Ferishtah’s Fancies,”’ 
for tenor and orchestra, played on September 5th, like most 
of Mr. Bantock’s work, shows that he has a remarkable 
talent for composing music, but it is all so vaguely descriptive, 


ee 


so unpungently rhetorical, such tea-shop orientalism, that 
I can take no interest in it. A composer whose work suffers 
from a lack of musical definition is Mr. John Ireland, whose 
symphonic rhapsody, “‘Mai Dun,” like so much of his 
work, left me with a feeling of a musically unclarified 
emotion. I doubt if Mr. Ireland thinks spontaneously in 
musical images; his work gives me the impression that he 
is setting his feelings, his active feelings, not his sensibility, 
to music—which is precisely the opposite process to that 
of Mr. Delius. 

I do not propose to discuss Mr. Delius, Sir Edward 
Elgar and Dr. Vaughan Williams, whose compositions form 
the bulk of the modern English music which is available 
for concert performances, because I want to write about 
the music of the younger composers which has been played 
this season. I was much struck with Mr. Arthur Bliss’s 
Concerto for Two Pianofortes and Orchestra, played by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. One could enjoy this 
vigorous, stimulating work for its conciseness of expression, 
its clarity of form and definite individuality of rhythm and 
harmony. To my mind, it is a completely successful com- 
position, and the only question it raises is whether this is 
all there is of Mr. Bliss, because the music is very narrow 
in scope and one might rather quickly exhaust its interest. 
Mr. Constant Lambert’s “‘ Music for Orchestra’ was more 
ambitious in gesture, but less of an accomplishment. In 
fact, one was disturbed by a certain self-conscious bravado 
in the music which affected the integrity of the workman- 
ship and made Mr. Lambert’s contrapuntal development less 
brilliant than it ought to have been and than it momentarily 
promised to be. It was, however, refreshing to hear a 
work which aimed at being direct and uninhibited, even 
although it revealed an inhibition of self-consciousness. If 
Mr. Lambert gets more genuinely clear in his intentions 
when he composes, he ought to produce some good work. 

The last two English composers I have to mention are 
Mr. E. J. Moeran and Mr. Lennox Berkeley. Mr. Moeran’s 
“Rhapsody No. 2” has definite personality, in spite of, 
or perhaps because of, its ruggedness, clumsiness and long- 
windedness. This work, unlike the work of most of the 
younger English composers, is still influenced by the folk- 
song movement, but it is an interesting contribution to that 
class of music. About Mr. Berkeley I am inclined to 
hesitate. His “Suite for Orchestra’? was so obviously 
influenced by Dukas and other French composers that one 
is likely to do it less than justice; but Mr. Berkeley is very 
young, and, in spite of his imitativeness, shows considerable 
talent—unusual talent, I would even say. For this suite 
shows a degree of sensibility to harmony which is very 
uncommon among our young English composers. That 
would not in itself be so promising if he did not also show 
—as in the “‘ Gigue”’ of the suite—a capacity for sustained 
musical development, which is still more unusual. It is 
the combination of this musical sensibility with constructive 
power and with a sense of form that makes me consider 
Mr. Lennox Berkeley one of the most promising young 
English composers I have heard, in spite of the lack of 
originality in this suite. If Mr. Berkeley shows himself 
open to other influences than those which predominate 
at present we ought to get a real contribution to English 
music from him one day. W. J. TURNER. 


TO A TOO PROLIFIC CELEBRA- 
TOR OF POETS’ CENTENARIES 


OR our great dead could you express your grief 
With but two minutes’ silence—what relief ! 
F. L. Lucas. 
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Casual Papers 


ON MEGALOMANIA 
Wi vines it be moral or immoral I know not, but 


I find a certain pleasure in the extravagances of 

human life, and most of all in what is absurdly 
called to-day “ megalomania.” Our fathers called it by a 
simpler name, and our cousins (as we are pleased to style 
them) have discovered one simpler still—for they call it 
“ swelled head.” 

And yet, when I come to think of it, the swelled head is 
not a characteristic of megalomania. There is in the swelled 
head a sort of self-centred appetite. The fellow who suffers 
from it is thinking all the time of himself — not of his sur- 
roundings. He is angry if he is belittled. He is sure that 
he writes great verse when as a fact he writes doggerel. 
He is offended when people treat him as of no importance in 
the commonwealth, though indeed he be of none. 

But my darling, the megalomaniac, is not built on these 
lines. He considers externals, and hardly anything else. 
What is amiable about the megalomaniac is also amiable 
about the child. He lives in a fancy world of his own making, 
which is real to him; and if he desires to have castles and 
retainers and courtiers of all sorts about him, it is not 
because he is proud, it is because such adjuncts are 
picturesque. They inflate him, but not with vanity; 
rather with colour, and movement, and life. Moreover, 
having made his fiction, he dare not depart from it. 

I knew one such many years ago, who was a public man, 
and we were friends more or less. We were not intimate 
friends, but I got on with him, and I used to discuss Parlia- 
ment and its pomposities (which interested him enormously, 
and bored me to tears). Now, this good fellow would often 
invite people to his country seat in a distant part of this 
island. He would do so in a solemn fashion, made up 
both of ritual and of kindliness. He hated to make 
his acquaintances feel inferior. He did not disdain to 
place his right hand upon their left shoulder, and when he 
talked of his rank and of his traditions it was always in a 
sideling fashion, and with a lowered voice. 

“If you come and call on us—and I do so hope you will 
do so—remember that we do not keep up the main drive to 
the house any longer. The plain truth is, we cannot afford 
it. It is rather more than a mile from the West Lodge to the 
Inigo-Jones portico, and we have had to let it go down to 
grass. People turn in there because there is still a bit of 
gravel dating from my grandfather’s time, but it is difficult. 
If there has been any rain you might get stuck. Go right 
round to the back of the park if you don’t mind, and in by 
the lower lodge, the one we call ‘ Bateman’s.’ It is only 
half a mile from there to the house and we have kept 
it up. You will find the old place half shut up—you know, 
we are not what we were —- but we'll give you a welcome, 
I think... .” 

And having said these things, he would silently and sadly 
slouch away. 

In this fashion my acquaintance impressed very great 
numbers of those poor people who come up to London and 
wait patiently to pester politicians, under the impression 
that politicians can help them. And not a few did he impress 
even of the richer people, for these also are gullible. He 
impressed me, who was neither of one nor of the other. 

I never knew anyone who went to that noble but decayed 
house of his, whether by the Gate of Horn or by the Gate of 
Ivory, whether by the Sad Gate of Truth or by the Happy 
Gate of Dreams, whether by the Upper or the Lower Drive. 
But this I know: that when he came to die, it turned out 
all too truly that a widowed mother, scraping every penny 


to put him into public life, had died where he himself also 
lived : in a semi-detached brick villa outside a manufacturing 
town. And in front of it there were two monkey trees. 

Then, also, I have known fifteen separate men who were 
each responsible for the Great War, and I cannot tell you 
how many more who were each responsible for the peace. 
I have known those men who prophesied the Armistice to the 
month, day and hour : they told me so immediately after. 

It is now some years since a man appeared in my neighbour- 
hood, in a town about 20 miles from my house, who had been 
many years ago not undistinguished in English Letters, 
but had fallen upon evil days. He said to a friend of mine, 
and to me, “ I have come down here without my man. He 
will be following in a few days. I am afraid I have got no 
one to cook for me. May I come in and have meals with 
you?” He came in and had meals. He had no man. He 
was lodged in a garret. He died humbly enough, for it is 
difficult to die in any other fashion. But almost to the end 
he kept up this pretence of past greatness. Well, I suppose 
he was none the worse for it. 

They are quite different from the ambitious, this sort of 
men. They are often confused with them because each kind 
is worrying about grandeur—-or his ideas of grandeur. But 
they are opposites in their way of taking grandeur. For the 
ambitious man strikes for it and makes it his goal. The 
megalomaniac has it already. The ambitious man is never 
satisfied. There is always some greater thing ahead which 
he does not reach. But the megalomaniac is satisfied from 
the beginning and is happy all the time. 

I knew a man once who wanted to be mayor of a provincial 
town where I was lecturing. He had restless bright eyes, 
and he courted everyone he met. He became mayor. 
After that, he wanted a knighthood. He got a knighthood. 
After that it would seem there was nothing left but to repose 
in glory, for he had reached the summit of human affairs. 
Yet when I visited him in old age, it was not so. He was 
still restless, his eyes were still bright, he still desired some 
further greatness; what, I cannot imagine. But after his 
death I was told that he had ardently desired an O.B.E. 

Now in that man’s very house and at his very table I used 
to mect another, dark-haired, purposeful, but sclid and serenely 
happy. He greeted me always as a colleague in letters. He 
told me he confined himself to verse, and every time I saw 
him he would give me the latest figures of his sales. One 
little fragrant volume had sold 40,000. Another he was 
bringing out shortly had already been subscribed by the 
booksellers to bigger figures than that. Ought he to try 
fiction? I strongly advised it. Was a 30 per cent. royalty 
fair? I thought it excellent. Was an advance of £500 on 
a projected anthology (payable on signing contract) suffi- 
cient? I told him that, as anthologies go, it was ample. 

From such descriptions he ceased not until I lost sight 
of him: and lately I have heard that he, too, is dead. 
He was happy to the end. He never published . . . but 
he was one of England’s great Bards by the only test that 
counts, which is the judgment of the secure mind within. 
He was wholly free of the base bonds, the chains of human 
respect, dependence on the petty praise of men. 
he published, he was acclaimed in Paradise. 

1 would rather be the second man than the first, and that 
for several reasons. First, I don’t like municipal duties ; 
secondly, I doubt if one can ever get (in external reality and 
outside the mind) what one wants; thirdly, I wouldn’t 
mind fame as a poet; and fourthly, I hate writing. But all 
that is no one else’s business, so I will put it aside, but in 
closing, ask you this: Have you ever found in history or 
experience an ambitious man who found happiness or a 
megalomaniac who missed it? H. BEttoc. 


He wrote, 
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Current Literature 


NEW NOVELS 


Three Score and Ten. 
7s. 6d. 

The Meeting Place. By J. D. BEREsrorD. 
%s. 6d. 


Little Novels. By Arruur ScunirziterR. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


Grey Dawn—Red Night. By James LanspaLe Hopson, 

Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

It is surprising how much of an air of immaturity seems to 
cling to everything that Mr. Alec Waugh does. At the age of 
seventeen he was, for his years, astonishingly mature. The 
Loom of Youth was not a great book, but in many ways, and 
especially in consistency of execution, it would have done credit 
to a very much older practitioner. As time has gone on, and 
as he has followed that with six other novels, his soundness of 
execution has been increased, but he has not shown any corre- 
sponding advance in thought or feeling or in the comprehension 
of the minds of others. One is still arrested at intervals in all 
his books by the conviction that this is what a clever schoolboy 
imagines the minds of grown-up persons to be. 

He rather encourages this conception of him by a manifest 
inability to drag himself away for long from the life of the public 
school, and by seeming always more at home there than in any 
other life. This story opens with Hilary Cardew going to 
Fernhurst and, though the story of his school career is compressed 
into some forty odd pages, it contains all the familiar incidents 
which Mr. Waugh seems incapable of casting out of his 
mind. Hilary, to be sure, leaves school, goes round the world, 
becomes a barrister and marries. But the inevitable result of 
his marriage is that on page 143 we find his son Godfrey going 
to school and that for some fifty-odd pages more another school- 
boy is in the foreground of the picture. The book ends with the 
christening of Godfrey’s son, and no doubt if it had gone on 
longer we should have reached the expression of Mr. Waugh’s 
belief that public-school life will be the same fifteen years hence 
as it was fifteen years ago. He evidently believes (and perhaps 
with better reason) that it did not change much between the 
*eighties and the years immediately preceding the war. 

The substance of the book, its central thought (for it has one), 
is that, as the generations go on, fathers will continue to 
concentrate all their hopes on sons and will continue, no matter 
how much they desire the opposite, to come into conflict with 
them : 

**He’s a cute kid,” said Godfrey. 
like a wizened old man. My word, but it gives one a feeling of 
responsibility! I wonder what he’s going to become? I hope he 
will do something decent. It won’t be my fault if he doesn’t.” 

In silence Hilary listened. There it was—the old talk again. 
The father losing interest in himself, centering his ambitions in his 
son, Just as he had refused to take silk so that life should be safer 
for Godfrey, here was Godfrey abandoning his political beliefs, 
going to the papers he had sworn not to go to, playing for safety. 
And whatever happened the outcome would be the same. There 
would be the first years of happy intimacy; then there would be 
the drifting apart, the misunderstandings, the bitterness, and 
ultimately, consolingly, indifference. 


By Avec WavuGu. Chapman and Hall. 


Faber and Faber. 


** He looks like a baby, not 


But, immediately after Hilary has made these reflections, certain 
words of gratitude to him fall from Godfrey and “‘ they seemed 
to give a meaning to everything he had ever done.” 

I do not deny that this theme has possibilities, but I do assert 
that Mr. Waugh’s treatment of them is disappointingly jejune. 
And I would also venture to suggest that he has approached, 
and missed, a theme which would have given scope to his talents. 
He might have written to the proposition that the prevalent 
theory that the main duty of each succeeding generation is 
to produce and rear another is stultifying of all that is best in 
mankind and unworthy of creative masculine intelligences. 

Hilary, in Mr. Waugh’s book, ends as a failure, as a second-rate 
barrister who has never dared to take silk, with no achievements 
of any sort to his name, simply because he was not strong enough 
and had not a broad enough view of life to take the bringing-up 
of his son in his stride. A man of full intelligence and of full 
appetite for living would regard this duty as only one, even if 
a@ main one, in a career which should have many interests. It 
would have been better for both Hilary and Godfrey if Hilary 
could have done this. It is no great fun for a son to be the 
apple of his father’s eye, nora very good preparation for his own 
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individual existence. If Mr. Waugh had shown Hilary’s career 
as the tragedy created by avoidable surrender to a weakness 
of character, he might have written a more interesting nove] 
than he has done. 

Mr. Beresford is nothing if not frank. Seven years ago (he 
says six, but it was seven) he penetrated to the inmost mind 
of the American magazine-editor and discovered what sort of 
short story that dignitary will pay ‘“‘ big money ” for. He now 
points us to some successful specimens of this sort of story, 
explains how he played the same trick twice by reversing the 
sex of the two chief actors, and ends by confessing that he cannot 
always write to his own proved formula. His interest lags, 
he says, and he is distracted by possibilities in character and 
situation that would take him fatally outside the formula. 
“If I could do the thing easily and naturally,” he tells us, “ as 
probably the most successful exponents of this craft are able 
to do, I should be a happier man; but, in my case, endless 
patience, consideration and rewriting are essential, and these 
magazine stories of mine represent immense labour.” 

It is, as the world goes, no doubt a misfortune for Mr. Beresford 
that he cannot subdue himself to the requirements of the 
formula, The modern American magazine has set up wholly 
new standards for the rewards of authorship, and there are to-day 
many less deserving writers than he living by its help in luxury 
on a minimum of talent and with a minimum of expenditureaf 
energy. But so it is. Mr. Beresford’s own gifts stand in his 
way and I am bound to express my opinion that even his success- 
ful essays in this art are inferior to those of his less gifted 
competitors. Take ‘‘ The Meeting Place,”’ which he calls “ one of 
the best-paid items in the present collection.” A young man 
in a London office writes a book which proves to be a best-seller. 
Shy, and rather ashamed of his work, he retires to obscurity in 
the south of France and there rescues a beautiful lady from 
a hornet. He discovers, after he has begun to fall in love with 
her, that she is the author of books he has always admired, 
and consequently grows more ashamed of his own work than 
ever. But it appears that she admires him no less and so... 

This is poor stuff for the author of Jacob Stahl and The House 
in Demetrius Road to spend his time on, and, though it may be 
unfeeling in me, I cannot help rejoicing a little that he does not 
do it better or more easily. That he can write stories well enough 
to please himself is amply demonstrated here. ‘*‘ The Man Who 
Hated Flies,” “‘ The Summary,” and ‘‘ Tops and Bottoms ” are 
all excellent. I do not know whether “ The Artificial Mole” 
and “The Devil’s Own Luck” were intended to be magazine 
stories or not. Both are good, though the title of the first gives 
much of the point away too soon. 

Mr. Beresford expounds for us the defects which the editor of 
an American magazine would find in Boule de Suif. I do not 
know what the same critic would make of Herr Schnitzler’s 
stories. These all belong to the earlier period of his work, and 
perhaps it is the fact that so much has happened to the Vienna 
they describe which gives them a certain old-fashioned air. 
Perhaps the consciousness of this gulf has affected the author 
himself, for in his latest books he has been experimenting with 
the grimmest forms of psycho-analysis. But the Vienna of 
Little Novels is the city of the best-known plays, the city of 
Reigen and Anatol and Liebelei, and these stories go back to 
the same period, the earliest of them having been published in 
1900, the latest in 1910. 

The method has plainly been learnt from Maupassant, but 
Herr Schnitzler’s own genius has informed it with a gentler, 
tenderer spirit, which, however, seems to spring rather from a 
detached weariness than from any active pity for humanity. 
A young man murders his mistress in order that he may marry 
a well-born girl who jilts him. Another commits suicide because 
his wife leaves him on their honeymoon. A bachelor dying in 
the ’fifties leaves for five friends a written statement that he has 
enjoyed the wives of all of them. A man faithfully pursues an 
opera-singer for years and is at last received by her for one 
night, only to learn afterwards that it was because her last lover, 
while dying, laid a curse upon whomsoever should next succeed 
him. 

All these stories are told with a grace and delicacy that relieve 
them of horror without depriving them of force. It is almost as 
though Herr Schnitzler were to point out some colony of insects 
which had been stricken with disease and, after showing the 
interesting effects of the malady on certain individuals, were to 
add, “But do not distress yourselves—they are only insects, 
after all!” For all these persons have some malady of soul,. 
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some delusion or some obsession that produces a tragic end. 
In his stories Herr Schnitzler does not reproduce the gaiety of 
Anatol. Ten stories give us four suicides, two deaths in 
duels, two other sudden deaths, and a murder. But one ends, 
under the force of the author’s persuasiveness, by believing 
with him that it does not much matter. For Herr Schnitzler 
is one of the most persuasive writers alive, and the mood into 
which he most often seeks to persuade us is this of attentive and 
interested detachment. There are other moods and moments 
in his work. There was a touch of fierceness in Reigen, 
that scandalous composition which nowadays he seems to prefer 
not to acknowledge, and there was more than a touch of lyrical 
striving in that very odd play, Der junge Medardus. But 
the prevailing note in all the body of his work written before the 
war is that of a spirit which can contemplate the human tragedy 
but will not be moved by it. 

Mr. Hodson is at present something of an amateur novelist. 
He is, we are told, a journalist with experience as a special 
correspondent, and it is interesting to observe how little help 
this training seems to be in the art of fiction. There are many 
very vivid moments in his narrative, but all of the sort that offer 
opportunities for the skill of the descriptive reporter. Mr. 
Hodson’s attempts to lead on from one to the other by means of 
a story show that he does not yet quite realise how the thing is 
done. He has indeed added to our knowledge of the life of the 
private soldier both in training at home and in the field. He is 
a writer both too vigorous and too sincere to fail there. But he 
has much to learn before he writes a novel. E. 8S. 


MUTINEERS’ ISLAND 


The Pitcairn Island Register Book. Edited by Sir Cuar.es 
Lucas, K.C.B. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
7s. 6d. 

Pitcairn Island is one of the curiosities of colonisation, where 
mutineers became a tiny bourgeoisie, bred a new stock from 
nine British runagates and their nine Tahitian wives, and, on 
two square miles of dry land in the Eastern Pacific, evolved from 
a regime of drink and the devil a gently prosperous society on 
a model of staunchly Evangelical Anglicanism. All this sprang, 
it may be recalled, from the determined mutiny on board the 
armed transport Bounty, Lieut. Bligh commanding, after she 
had sailed from a prolonged inspection of the bread-fruit possi- 
bilities of Tahiti in April, 1789. Bligh himself, with eighteen 
loyal members of the crew, was cast adrift in the Pacific, and 
ultimately reached Timor after superhuman efforts and endurance; 
fourteen of the mutineers were rounded up by the frigate Pandora 
early in 1791 and brought home, chained in cages, to England 
and the claims of justice; and the remaining nine vanished for 
several years. 

They were later discovered to have settled, with their comple- 
ment of Tahitian ladies, on the desert Pitcairn Island. Their 
first step there was to burn the evidence of their guilt in the 
shape of the good ship Bounty. But in approved fashion they 
first removed a certain number of useful objects, including a gun 
(which ultimately blew up while firing a loyal salute in 1853, 
with fatal results), and a more immediately lethal weapon in the 
form ‘of a copper boiler, which served one William McCoy to 
distil such excessively potent spirits that he soon ended by 
tying a rock round his neck and casting himself into the sea. 
(It was a direct descendant, by the way, who was killed by the 
said gun in 1853.) In 1793 there was an obscure, but obviously 
very bloody, war on the island between the English and certain 
Tahitian men whom they had brought over with them. The 
male Tahitians:thereupon abruptly vanish from the tale, and 
the field was open for straightforward civilisation. 

The leaders ‘of these redoubtable pioneers were Christian 
Fletcher, a master’s mate in the Bounty herself, and a certain 
Alexander Smith, who later elected to be known as John Adams. 
It was pre-eminently this John Adams who made the settlement 
into a social structure, and impressed upon it his own late-acquired 
but sincere godliness of spirit. He died in 1829, and one would 
like to know more of his obviously forceful personality than can 
now ever be known. Probably by the fourth generation on the 
island his name had become invested with a positively Mosaic 
grandeur. 

The book here printed for the first time—the original is in 
the archives of the S.P.C.K.—is a fragmentary and inconsecutive 
document, but a curiously picturesque and fascinating one. It 


covers the years 1790 to 1854, being kept by different hands of 
greater or lesser literacy, and records all sorts of happenings on 
the island—“ Births, Deaths, Marriages and Remarkable Family 
Events ”—and also records the “ shipping entries,’ mainly calls 
from whalers, between 1823 and 1853. The early entries are 
seldom more than notes of vital statistics, but they gradually 
become more detailed, and as one reads on one watches with 
an odd personal interest the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
various families. The sudden stress of an event of note is 
instantly reflected in the writer’s almost eager chronicling of it, 
and one is made acutely aware of the intense interest of a small, 
isolated community in the sighting of a schooner’s sail, the 
outbreak of a “ bilious fever,” the importation of a bull and cow, 
the landslide which swept a thousand yams into the sea in one 
night, Reuben Nobb’s accident when shooting goats, Matthew 
McCoy’s upset in a canoe, and even feel a remote jubilation at 
the celebration of the settlement’s diamond jubilee, when 

after dinner the community, male and female, assembled in front of 

the church, where the British flag was flying, and gave three cheers 

for Queen Victoria, three for the Government at Home [Peel’s], 
three for the Majestrates here, three for absent friends, three for 
the Ladies, and three for the community in general: amid the 

firing of the muskets and the ringing of the Bell... . 

It is pleasant to find that the 1844 survey and adjustment of 
landmarks and boundaries, which took a fortnight, passed off 
** with much less altercation than was anticipated,’ yet dis- 
appointing to learn, earlier that year, that “all our hopes 
concerning the vaccination are at an end, it has proved a complete 
failure.” Indeed, 1844 in general was an unhappy year; the 
chronicler’s annual summary bodefully noted it thus: ‘‘ Weeds 
overrun the island, worms infest the potatoes, and there is a 
eomet in sight.”’ 

Bookish persons have often debated what books they would 
like to be left with if forced to live on a desert island. The present 
volume offers an answer from real life. The Pitcairners in the 
°40’s were presented with a literary equipment which would 
probably tally with few of the lists of these theorisers. It included 
Robinson Crusoe (which is ingenious), fifteen sets of multiplication 
tables, The Violet by Miss Leslie, Vol. 12 of Sermons to the Aged, 
a total of 260 tracts, Scott’s Essays on the Most Important Subjects 
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of Religion, and two black-lead pencils. It is not recorded 
whether the inhabitants ever turned to Lieutenant Bligh’s 
excellent Narrative of their progenitors’ misdeeds, or to Lord 
Byron’s companion piece in verse, The Island, which makes a 
highly imaginative (but dullish) commemoration of Christian 
Fletcher. 

Altogether, this is a document of peculiar interest and some 
sociological value. The modesty of its appearance should not 
let it be overlooked. 


DUTIES AND DIVERSIONS 


The Profession of Poetry, and other Lectures. 
Garrop. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


When a professor, and what is more an Emeritus Professor of 
Poetry, makes an autobiographical confession, ex cathedra, it is 
tempting to speculate on the circumstances from which it arose 
and the truth it is likely to contain. He writes: ‘“ That the 
circumstances of my profession . . . I have been teaching classics 
for a quarter of a century ... may have induced in me some 
degree of prejudice, I would not deny ; and from the finest successes 
in criticism they may have debarred me altogether, for they have 
made it impossible for me to talk of the Greek drama without 
knowing something about it.””. The worry of this does not escape 
us, but it seems that Mr. Garrod is trying to make himself out 
more of a pedant than he is. As a matter of fact, Mr. Garrod 
is a scholar who has withstood the seductions of pedantry, in 
spite of his venerable record of twenty-five years. Perhaps we 
are going a little too far in suggesting that he is not what he is 
tempted to think he is, for these lectures are the fruit of an inter- 
lude in his life—a long vacation of five years during which he 
held the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. The Chair of Poetry has 
been occupied since the eighteenth century by a number of 
scholars, ranging from the merely amiable to the distinguished, 
and by one poet, Matthew Arnold. Latterly the tradition, 
founded, it seems, by the late Sir Walter Raleigh, to whom Mr. 
Garrod pays eloquent tribute, has been to elect to this post a 
man whose scholarship is not so severe that it disguises the fact 
that he is at heart a gentleman of letters. Mr. Garrod showed, 
both in his duties and diversions while he was in occupation, that 
he was worthy of that tradition. To those duties and diversions 
he has now given the permanence that was denied them in the 
lecture room; this book reveals a cultivated taste and a delicate 
sensibility. 


By H. W. 


His confession of faith as a critic occupies the first three 
chapters : ‘‘ The Profession of Poetry,” ‘‘ Poets and Philosophers,” 
** Pure Poetry.” These lectures, as well as those that follow, 
are commendably free from the fashionable jargon of literary 
criticism, yet in spite of this great merit they are disappointing ; 
for he is not making a confession of his private beliefs, but 
expounding those of others, of Aristotle, in particular, and the 
Romantics of last century. But as an exponent or critic of 
other men’s views Mr. Garrod is an excellent guide, and in no 
essay are these qualities of exposition and criticism shown to 
better effect than in his attack on the theory of pure poetry, 
put forward by the Abbé Brémond. 

The fundamental fallacy of this conception that all poetry 
aspired to the condition of prayer is revealed without recourse to 
the elaborate and esoteric technique of the modern French critic ; 
and it is a pleasure to see a theory, however heavily guarded it 
may be with a thick-set hedge of paralogisms, surrender to the 
simple weapons of logical argument. Indeed, the outstanding 
merit of Mr. Garrod’s book is that it is free from sophistry. He is 
never ashamed to admit that he knows what he likes, and it is 
unnecessary to invent a doctrine of professorial grace to explain 
that what he likes is, in nine cases out of ten, worth liking. As 
befits a gentleman of letters, he confesses to being a connoisseur, 
and modestly attributes his likes and dislikes to an educated 
taste. 

Now what he would have us understand by taste he defines, 
but like many others who have attempted to define that elusive 
faculty, he does not make clear. When literary critics make 
parallels, they usually make them after the pattern of Euclid: 
they never meet. Mr. Garrod is content with the parallel between 
taste in literature and taste in food and wine, which he maintains 
in an essay entitled : ‘‘ How to know a Good Book from a Bad.” 
“* The masters of criticism,” he says, ‘“ are those who are still at 
school to Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth. Taste is. still 


conditioned by the palate; and a safe diet makes a clean palate, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth are a safe diet.” The 
advice is sound, but is it not almost too safe? It is as if a man 
were to pride himself on the excellence of his taste in wine on the 
ground of his fidelity to the four great wines of Haut-Médoc. 
Now it is possible that a long familiarity with only the very best 
in wine as in literature will qualify a man to put a value on the 
mediocre and the bad, but it is not certain. A familiarity of that 
kind, safe and conservative, cannot fail to introduce a number of 
prejudices that the highest criticism must not tolerate. Un- 
doubtedly, Mr. Garrod is to some extent prejudiced, but not 
altogether, we think, for the reason he gives, that he knows “‘ some- 
thing about it.” Rather, we think, it is because, like most people, 
he is most happy when he is on safe ground. Not that he denies 
that there may be beauty in the unknown, but he hesitates to 
seek it out for himself. His choice of subjects illustrates this, 
On the firm ground of the English classics he finds himself as a 
critic and connoisseur, and nowhere better than in his tercen- 
tenary lecture on Byron. With the moderns, however, he is 
obviously uncomfortable. He champions Rupert Brooke with 
a quite unnecessary vigour, and condemns with as much his 
friend Mr. Humbert Wolfe, whom he accuses of almost every 
vice possible to a poet. It is a little hard on Mr. Wolfe to be 
introduced into the company of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the 
metaphysical poets, to say nothing of the nightingale, to be givena 
chapter to himself, and then to be shown up with such devastating 
sincerity. The only other living poet he discusses fares much 
better. In spite of Mr. Garrod’s dislike of false pastoralism, his 
criticism of Professor Housman’s poetry is not only the best that 
we have read of that poetry, but also one of the most penetrating 
essays in the whole collection. 


ADVENTURES IN WAR AND PEACE 


Travels and Reflections. 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 


Few men who have travelled so widely and concerned them- 
selves so much with affairs of State have written of their experi- 
ences so sparingly and modestly as Mr. Noel Buxton. In the 
preface to this slight volume he hints at a score of exciting topics 
that he might have dealt with. But he has put aside the temp- 
tution (which we hope he will one day succumb to), and has 
selected subjects that he thinks will be of most permanent interest. 
The selections cover a pretty wide field—from the mountains 
of Japan to the Sahara Desert, from war in the Balkans to revolu- 
tion in Persia—and each chapter, written with a restraint that is 
yet never dull, reveals the adventurous spirit and the sensitive 
mind of its author. The loveliness of the Japanese peaks 
and valleys, the more sombre beauty of the African desert and 
the Persian uplands, the torture of Armenia, the brutality of the 
Kurds, the squalid horror behind the lines in the Bulgaro-Turkish 
war—all this is told without any striving after effect and lightened 
with passages of quiet humour. Mr. Buxton naturally found 
much to make him smile in Japan as well as in Africa. There 
was the innkeeper below Mount Fuji who tamed a refractory 
saddle-horse by the simple method of tying the beast’s forelegs 
together with a piece of rope and clapping a bag over its head. 
There was an equally simple method of obeying a public regula- 
tion (made out of deference to foreign feeling) against ‘* mixed 
bathing ’—“ a piece of string was tied across the public bath, 
thus separating the sexes, who continued to bathe with an easy 
conscience.” And there were the Saharan goats whose feeding, 
as everyone who has seen them knows, is a picking up of un- 
considered trifles. Mr. Buxton met ‘a French officer who 
declared that he kept a stock of old newspapers so that when 
he wanted an extra supply of milk he could give his goats their 
favourite food.” 

A grimmer humour—for those, at least, who are not conversant 
with the Near East—lies in the chapter which tells of the 
attempted murder of Mr. Noel Buxton and his brother in Bucarest 
in the early days of the Great War. When they had sufficiently 
recovered from their wounds they had a friendly chat with the 
assassin, a Turk who had been educated in Paris. They discussed 
Herbert Spencer and Blake, the Bible and the ethics of assassina- 
tion in Turkey, and when Hassan Taxim was asked whether he 
thought his failure to kill his victims was due to the protection 
of God, he replied: ‘No; I thought the cartridges must be 
bad.” Later, “ after a genial talk,” says Mr. Buxton, “1 drew 
my revolver (carefully unloaded) and offered it to Hassan, saying, 


By the Rt. Hon. Noe, Buxton, M.P. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


HERE has never been anything 

like it—mnever anything even 

remotely approaching this mag- 
nificent new Fourteenth Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Cast aside your old ideas of reference 
works and encyclopaedias, for here 
is something new, different, tremen- 
dously vital, alive. 
An unprecedented achievement— 
that is the verdict of foremost 
critics, a verdict that is being en- 
thusiastically endorsed throughout 
the country. 


Unique in Human Interest 


From the four corners of the earth, 
from the great universities, from the 
big industries, from world-famous 
clinics and laboratories, from the 
studios of the greatest artists—from 
every source of up-to-date informa- 
tion came the material to make these 
wonderful volumes. : 

The list of contributors is a recital of 
the great and famous of the whole 
world—3,500 from fifty different 
countries. No university could pos- 
sess such a faculty. Nowhere else 
could you find so complete a survey 
of the entire record of human 
thought and achievement. 

The new Britannica is not only 
unique in scholarship. It is unique 
in human interest and sheer practical 
value. It establishes the new prin- 
ciple that a wealth of learning can 
also be a treasure of fascinating 
treading. The amazing richness of 
illustration alone makes every subject 
easier and simpler to grasp and, at the 
same time, ten times more interesting 
than ever before. No text-book is 
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from cover io cover at a cost of 
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volume with 200 new maps in 
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* Shoot me now if you wish.’ But he had now lost his taste for 
homicide, and was interested in books.””’ Mr. Buxton bought him 
Edmund Gosse’s English Literature, the Koran and the New 
Testament, as well as a rug. Hassan was sentenced to five years’ 
labour in the salt-mines, but was released when the Germans 
overran Roumania the next year, only to perish, however, at 
the hands of the Greeks at Smyrna in 1919. 

The most harrowing chapters in the book are those which deal 
with the struggle between the Turks and the Bulgars in 1912. 
Here Mr. Buxton and his brother not only saw the fighting at 
the front, but took part in the work of tending the wounded in 
the under-staffed and under-equipped field hospitals, where the 
patience and the sang froid of the Bulgarian peasant soldiers 
seem almost incredible. More interesting, because less familiar, 
is the account of the Kurds, who entertained and robbed (and 
were within an ace of killing) the travellers with equal determina- 
tion. Ignorance, fanaticism, utter lawlessness and a crude feudal 
system have made these nomads an unmitigated curse to their 
neighbours. Nor does it appear that the majority of them get 
much enjoyment out of their own barbarous life. 

The poorer villages are a scene of rags (too scanty to seem worth 
wearing) and scowling, repellent faces. A settlement of Australian 
aborigines contains more smiles and laughter. I have never seen 
children knock down smaller ones with such vicious pleasure. The 
very chief who entertained you was rude, so that it was with no 
compunction that in parting with one of these, who happened to 
prefer eating with his fingers, we selected for our parting present a 
knife and fork. He had that same evening boasted to our interpreter 
that if the Christians in his country obtained reforms, he and his 
men would kill them all in two hours. 

Nor is it only the poor or an occasional chief whose ‘* customs 
are beastly and manners none.” Of the “nobles” and their 
henchmen, Mr. Buxton writes : 

With the power of a feudal caste they combine, not the style of 
a noble savage or of a generous Robin Hood, but the habits of 
noisy chatterers and the petty stinginess of diligent pickpockets. 
They snatch and beg like spoilt children. When one of them has 
received payment for some service, his colleagues complain that 
he has got too much. Whatever takes their fancy—food, field- 
glasses, everything—they cry ‘“‘ Give, give,” like the horse-leech’s 
daughter. While you hand a tip to the leader of the Kurdish escort 
furnished by your host, his companion picks your pocket from 
behind. ... 

There is, no doubt, something to be said for the Kurds as 
picturesque figures, giving, as Mr. Buxton says, a touch of colour 
and romance which is welcome to travellers from the drabber 
places of the world. But, as he reminds himself and us when he 
rides through the orchards and vineyards into an Armenian 
village and is enchanted by the magic of the bazaar, behind the 
gay facade lies foulness, ignorance, cruelty and misery. And we 
can hardly wish the march of civilisation in the East arrested to 
make a Western tourists’ holiday. 


RENAN 


Recollections of My Youth. By Ernesr RENAN. 
by C. B. Prrman. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

It is not easy for the younger generation to capture the thrill 
with which its elders read the Souvenirs dEnfance et de Jeunesse. 
It has not been under the wand of the magician. The com- 
pelling charm of the Vie de Jésus, that most exquisite, if most 
fanciful, of idylls, has faded before the light of a new day. We 
live now among new men, strange faces, other minds. The din 
of the old battle has died down into silence, and the great captain 
now seems to have been beating the air. But when the Souvenirs 
first appeared, all was living, fresh, and clamant. Men were 
athirst to learn how the master of style had learnt the spell of 
words, how the mighty iconoclast had truly felt as he was demo- 
lishing the idols, where the scholar had been to school, what the 
pilgrim, who had travelled so far from his old home, thought of 
his journey and of his goal. One felt as a Knight of King Arthur 
might have felt had he heard that Merlin was about to tell the 
secret of his woven paces and waving hands—except that this 
Merlin would speak with the full throat of Taliessin. 

The keynote was struck in the first few glamorous pages, with 
their parable of the bells of Is, still, though submerged beneath 
the sea, calling the wanderer to worship; and the whole book 
maintained the tone. Here was no animosity against the dogmas 
which Renan had discarded, or against the teachers whose doctrine 
he had found unsatisfying. If, as one of those teachers told him, 
he had ceased to be a Christian, he still obeyed the Christian 
command, and showed no hatred of his enemies. No more 


Translated 


— 


captivating picture was ever drawn than that of the professors 
at St. Sulpice: M. Le Hir, the scholar and the saint, who contrived 
to know all that the German heretics wrote without even feeling 
a shadow of doubt as to the truth of orthodoxy ; M. Hugon, who, 
having noticed the indecorous attitude of Talleyrand at his 
consecration, would not rest until he had done penance for 
“‘ forming a hasty judgment as to the piety of a holy Bishop ”; 
the simple-minded and sweet-tempered M. Carbon, at whom all 
smiled and who smiled at himself; the old-fashioned Superior, 
who looked like a layman and kept his piety within reasonable 
bounds. Still more delightful is the picture of the Breton home, 
of the lovable and feckless Uncle Pierre, of the saturnine father, 
and of the keen, shrewd, and capable Gascon mother. The Breton 
legends never lost their hold on Renan : if he ceased to be super- 
stitious, he remained all his life, as he himself says, a mythologist, 

But the Souvenirs owe their unfading charm almost as much to 
what they forget as to what they recall. Renan’s sunny tempera- 
ment forbade him to dwell on the painful, either in the present or 
in the past. ‘* One should never write except on what one loves,” 
he says. ‘* Oblivion and silence are the proper punishment to be 
inflicted on the ungainly and vulgar that we meet with in life.” 
Here is the contrast between these recollections and such an 
autobiography as that of Mark Pattison, which seems to find zest 
solely, like Ugolino, in devouring the corpse of some enemy or 
lingering voluptuously over pains and disappointments. The 
Souvenirs are a romance, and confessedly so; they cast a deliberate 
halo over the dead days. Their very eulogies are to be taken 
cum grano salis, and their humour is delightful because we can see 
how easily a touch might have made them malicious. 

Added to all this is the exquisite style—a French so beautiful 
that its beauty transcends boundaries and is, one would think, 
as visible to the foreigner as to the native. It is so wonderful 
because Renan thought so little about it; it was a natural gift, 
and is the style of a man who, having something which he must 
say, tries simply to say it as well as he can. It was with some 
little trepidation, then, that one approached Mr. Pitman’s version. 
Can that beauty survive when ‘rendered into another tongue? 
It is high praise to Mr. Pitman when we say that not more than 
half is lost. Dr. Coulton’s introduction is, as might be expected, 
sympathetic, learned, and compact, giving exactly the information 
the reader can desire, and no more. He draws the inevitable 
comparison with the Englishman who, almost at the very moment 
when Renan was walking down the steps of St. Sulpice, was 
making his journey in the opposite direction, and who, like Renan, 
has left us an account of his #neid. The time has not yet come 
when it is possible to contemplate both these minds with equal 
sympathy. For a long time yet there will be those to whom 
Newman makes the appeal, and others to whom Renan is among 
the masters. But it is not yet too early to recognise that both 
were seekers after truth. And it is certain that there were never 
two who could present their side of truth with greater persuasive- 
ness and fascination. 


THE VERGILIAN 


The Vergilian Age. 
University Press. 


AGE 


By Ropert Seymour Conway. 
11s. 6d. 

Professor Conway knows as much as there is to know about 
Vergil; he also knows and understands the Vergilian age. Never 
for a moment does he allow us to forget that this, the greatest 
of the Latin poets, lived and worked at a definite period in history, 
a very remote period, very unlike our own and yet with certain 
significant resemblances. Speaking of the conditions of that age, 
Professor Conway says they are “ well known—if one can use the 
phrase of anything in ancient history.”” The sentence is typical 
of the care with which he avoids that deceptive appearance of 
familiarity that blurs the details of remote periods, and so oft n 
blinds us to much that is suggested and inferred in the writings 
of early poets. So that this book of lectures, read in conjunction 
with the same author’s New Studies of a Great Inheritance, should 
give to students an invaluable understanding of the Latin poet’s 
background and philosophy, revealing besides the great exponent 
of the Augustan Age, or the mere esprit d’escalier of our own emo- 
tions—a use to which poets are put all too often—the man and the 
poet as an integral part of his time, his country, and his country’s 
tradition. Besides, few of us know Vergil’s workso intimately that 
Professor Conway’s discussion of the events and cross-currents 
that went to form Vergil’s character will not throw a fuller light 
on many of his thoughts and expressions. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





Ready Thursday next. 


THE ORIGINAL SIX VOLUME EDITION COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 





WITH 16 PHOTOGRAVURES. 3312 pages. 


21s. net the set. 





THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


By W.M. MONYPENNY &G.E. BUCKLE. Revised by G. E. BUCKLE. 


Owing to the adoption of very thin but durable paper, the whole of the letterpress of the 
original six volumes, including prefaces and appendices, is given within two volumes. 
Nothing has been omitted except a certain number of the illustrations. 


Of this biography, Lorp ERNLE, in The Times, said : ‘‘ The value of the biography can never 


be superseded. 


It must always remain the final authority on the full career of Disraeli.” 





THE NARRATIVE OF A NAVAL 
NOBODY 


By DOUGLAS FAIRBAIRN, Lt.-Com. R.N. (retired). Preface 
by BartimEus. “ Both Lieut.-Commander Fairbairn and his 
memories are modern. His is just the racy, frank, and 
unadorned sketch of a naval career.’’—D.Telegraph. tos. 6d. net. 


SHORT STUDIES IN 
SHAKESPEARE 


By G. F. BRADBY. ‘‘ Remarkably subtle and original little 
essays in Shakespearean criticism. By far the most notable 
essay is devoted to ‘ The Problems of Hamlet,’ many of which 
have never been so clearly stated, nor so ingeniously 
analysed.” —Daily Telegraph. 6s. net. 





THE RELIGIOUS QUESTS OF 


THE GRAECO-ROMAN WORLD 
By PROFESSOR S. ANGUS. Author of “ The Mystery 
Religions and Christianity.” This volume deals with the 
complex environment in which Christianity spread and in 
which the New Testament was written. 15s. net. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
“DISCOVERY” 
By CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT. Preface by Dr. NANsEN. This 
new edition in one volume is uniform with ‘‘ Scott’s Last 
Expedition,”’ and comprises the complete record of the voyage, 
omitting only the two Appendices of scientific Observations. 
First Cheap Edition in one vol, Illustrations and Map. 


7s. 6d. net. 





CONAN DOYLE’S 


New Volume of Reminiscences 


OUR AFRICAN WINTER 


Sir Arthur gives the experiences which he and his family have had during an extended tour 
of North and South Rhodesia, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika in the winter 1928-29. 
His main purpose was psychic research and exposition, but he has pronounced opinions upon 


many of the economic and political questions involved. 





New 7s. 6d. net Novels 


With frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 








RED SILENCE 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “ Dory Garrison is as charming 
as any of Mrs. Norris’s heroines—a talented novelist who can 
summon both laughter and tears.’’—Sunday Dispatch. 


DEVIL’S PARADISE 
By AMY McLAREN,. “ This exciting tale is compact and fast 
moving, and grips from the start.’’—A berdeen Press. 





THE KERRELS OF HILL END 
By CHARLES LANDSTONE,. “A competent writer, he has 


perception, wit, and a strong feeling for character almost 
tactile in its intimacy.’’—Sunday Referee. 


BLACK JACK HOUSE 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. “ Has vitality and charm as well 
as understanding.’’—The Morning Post. 





SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE 


By P. C. WREN 


“ T still think that until now the best two novels on boxing 
and boxers were ‘ Cashel Byron’s Profession’ and ‘ Rodney 
Stone,’ but I am equally certain that Major Wren’s book 
deserves to be graded with both.”—TrReEvor C, WIGNALL in 
The Daily Express. 


| 


‘Has all the qualities that are by now expected from this 
author — vividness, pace, humour and terrific incident.” 
—Daily News. 
“‘ Extremely well done, and there is plenty of excitement, . 
Mr, Wren’s superbly quixotic hero.”"—Sunday Times. 





A STUDY IN SCARLET 





THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 


THE SHERLOCK HOLMES LONG STORIES 


THE SIGN OF FOUR 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 


Four volumes in One. 7s. 6d. net. 


With its companion volume, ‘“‘ The Complete Sherlock Holmes Short Stories,” all 
the literature concerning the famous detective is now available in two volumes. 
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Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those entitled ‘*‘ The 
Golden Bough ”’ and the “ Philosophy of Vergil ” : they should be 
read together, and in many cases will inevitably result in an 
enthusiastic re-reading of part at least of Vergil’s work. In 
Chapter III., Professor Conway writes amusingly about the folk- 
lore aspect of The Golden Bough ; but he is more immediately 
concerned with its meaning for Vergil, and he has an exhilarating 
method of bringing together examples, comparing, suggesting, and 
then leaving us to draw our own conclusions. Chapter VII., the 
** Philosophy of Vergil,” is more detailed and affirmative; and 
though this chapter comes so much later in the book, it is worth 
while turning back from it and re-reading Chapter ITI. in the light 
of Professor Conway’s sympathetic discussion of the thought of 
this poet, who gave the snow-white crown of Elysium to “‘ those 
who by good deeds have made two or three folk remember them.” 
** What Vergil promised, though it is a glory which an emperor 
might covet, is one that a slave could win.” 

Chapter IT., ‘‘ Where was Vergil’s Farm? ” is something more 
than a spirited and able refutation of the Pietole tradition. If 
Professor Conway is right in following Braunholtz in his identifica- 
tion of “ Andes ” with Calvisano, then it means that the landscape 
of the Eclogues is no mere Arcadian invention; and that, on the 
other hand, Vergil did not, as nineteenth-century critics believed, 
make ‘“‘ a sad mess ”’ of his attempts to describe the scenes of his 
youth. Professor Conway shows that Vergil did indeed remember 
a countryside, 

qua se subducere colles 

Incipiunt mollique jugum dimittere clivo 

Usque ad aquam et veteres, iam fracta cacumina, fagos. 
Calvisano provides just the necessary setting to bring the Eclogues 
to life, and the exquisite close of the third—‘* Claudite iam rivos, 
pueri; sat prata biberunt ’—“ definitely places the scene in some 
region where irrigation of the fields regularly took place by means 
of opening and shutting sluices in the main water channels, to 
feed smaller rivulets through the meadows.” 

Other chapters include the ‘‘ Proscription of 43 B.c.,” the 
** House of the High Priest,’ ‘‘ Under Hannibal’s Shadow ”— 
an interesting study of the Roman people, and with its bearing 
upon the Vergilian Age, because the Punic Wars, though a century- 
and-a-half old, still haunted the memory of Rome asthe Napoleonic 
Wars haunt the memory of France; and more poignantly, since 
Napoleon brought glory, but Hannibal very nearly brought 
destruction. In the final chapter, the ‘* Architecture of the Epic,” 
Professor Conway lets himself go enthusiastically over his hero : 
even the much-praised Vergil’s ears must surely burn in Elysium. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND OTHERS 


The Sherlock Holmes Long Stories. A Study in Scarlet. The 
Sign of Four. The Hound of the Baskervilles. The Valley 
of Fear. By Sir A. Conan Doyte. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Partners in Crime. By Acatua Curistie. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The Medbury Fort Murder. By Grorce LIMNELIUS. 
7s. 6d. 

The Sherlock Holmes stories are ever fresh, and the hope which 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle expresses in a brief preface to this new 
volume, that “‘ the younger public may find these romances of 
interest and that here and there one of the older generation may 
recapture an ancient thrill,” is, to be sure, a very modest one. 
Conan Doyle, in our opinion, surpassed all his predecessors, even 
Gaboriau (though not, of course, Poe), in the art of creating a 
mystery which, with every appearance of insolubility, is yet 
shown to be capable of a thoroughly logical and coherent solution ; 
and he has not yet himself been surpassed, though perhaps in a 
few isolated instances he has been equalled. Once again his 
publishers must be congratulated on their enterprise in offering 
such wonderful value for money as is contained in this 640-page 
volume. We had read every word of these four stories before, of 
course, but we must confess that we read every word again—and 
with considerably greater interest than we find it possible to 
discover in ninety-nine out of a hundred of the new detective 
stories which nowadays crowd the bookstalls and the shelves of 
the popular lending libraries. 'The whole of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, both short and long, are now available in two volumes— 
containing 2,000 pages—at a total cost of fifteen shillings. 

Agatha Christie’s high achievements in the realm of detective 
fiction are well known. It is a rapidly growing realm, for almost 
anybody can write a detective story; the demand is practically 
unlimited; and every tyro may achieve a considerable success. 


Benn. 





ae 


The distinction of Agatha Christie’s tales is that all of them are good 
and all are successful. Her latest volume, Partners in Crime, is 
in a new style. There are two detectives who work together in a 
private agency, and incidentally are married to each other; and 
there is a fresh mystery in every chapter. This form, so successful} 
in some of Conan Doyle’s early work, seems in the case of Agatha 
Christie rather to curtail her special faculty for constructing really 
elaborate and ingenious plots, but with that qualification this 
volume is on a level with her best work. 

The Medbury Fort Murder is quite first-rate. We do not 
remember to have come across, for many months past, any new 
crime mystery quite so ingenious, amusing, and well written as 
this one. It is impossible to write very much about books of 
this class without giving away the plot—for, of course, it is 
about the plot and its solution that one wishes to write. So we 
must content ourselves with saying that this book certainly 
belongs to the to-be-very-highly-recommended class, and that 


we shall hope to hear a good deal more of Mr. Limnelius in the 
future. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS 


Queer Books. By Epmunp Pearson. Constable. 15s. 


Fifty years as a rule are enough for a silly book to become 
the final parody of itself. Thus the really bad author may be 
read twice in his lifetime, once in earnest and once for fun, 
whereas those who write a little better disappear without even 
a grin. Everyone knows the pleasure of skimming through 
some novelette which fluttered hearts in the time of one’s grand- 
mother, pausing over the doll-like attitude of the illustrations, 
coming upon the pressed flower between the leaves of the last 
chapter. There is perhaps a little sentiment mixed with one’s 
amusement; the book goes back to its corner of the shelves to 
collect the dust of yet a few more years. 

But this is not a pleasure to be repeated often. Mr. Edmund 
Pearson, who seems to have rediscovered more bad books than 
any other living person, must have spent weeks of boredom for 
the sake of writing one amusing chapter. He begins casually, 
on the subject of the “‘ temperance ” novels of the 1860's, with 




















THE HANSA 


Its History and Romance 

By E. GEE NASH. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
From very humble beginnings as a League founded for the mutual 
protection of itinerant traders, the Hansa developed into a vast 
organisation controlling cities and towns, first in Germany alone, 
and then throughout Europe, until finally it became more powerful | 
than the ruling monarchs, exercising enormous political influence, 

and dominating international trading for nearly three centuries. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE JUNGLE | 


By A. HYATT VERRILL. With 60 illustrations. 18s. net. 


A vivid account of adventure in the West Indies and Central and 
South America encountered by the author in the course of his 
explorations in search of specimens for Zoological Societies. 


THE FEMALE SPECTATOR 


By ELIZA HEYWOOD. Edited by Mary PRIESTLEY, 
with an introduction by J. B, PRIESTLEY, and initial letters 
and decorations by CONSTANCE ROWLANDS. 7s. 6d. net. 
A selection, ranging from the scandalous to the sermonizing, from 
‘*The Female Spectator,’’ which appeared in the middle of the 18th 
century, and which was one of the large number of imitations of 
Steele and Addison’s famous paper. 


FICTION 


ANCESTOR JORICO 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 


** Mr. Locke tn his most joyous manner.””—SuUNDAY TIMES. 
** Most admirable entertainment.” —RALPH STRAUS. 
** Mr. Locke at his best.”—-Datty ExprEss. 


By H. B. DRAKE. 
A novel of "Japan, not Japan of the musical comedy world, but 


Japan of strange conventions, of religious mysticism and sombre 
tragedy. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 





By Sir JAMES JEANS 


THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND US 


Oy, 
Min, Z 
24 $s 24 12s 6d 
Pp abes Gow? S nel. 
My 


A popular account of twentieth-century 

theories of the sky, the stars, time, the 

atom, and the universe, its beginnings and 
ultimate end. 


** A wonderful book for the plain man.”’ 
The Times. 





9th Thousand 
By Professor A. S. EDDINGTON 


THE NATURE OF THE 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


This book, first published on November 
27, 1928, is now in its fifth impression 
Demy 8vo. 125 6d net. 
“The book is undoubtedly the richest that he 
has yet given us, and his talents as an expositor 
have never been more brilliantly exhibited.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA 
VOLUME V, BRITISH INDIA, 1497-1858 
Edited by H. H. DoDWELL, M.A. 


This volume also forms Volume IV of 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

and is accordingly obtainable with the title-page and 

binding of either series. 


Royal 8vo. 305 net each. 


A GAME AT CHESSE 

By THOMAS MIDDLETON Edited by R. C. BALD 
Demy 8vo. 10 plates. 125 6d net. 
Apart from its interest as a piece of political satire, 
the MSS of this play offer exceptional material for 
the study of the texts of Elizabethan dramas. 
Mr Bald has edited the text from the MSS, with 
textual and explanatory notes and an introduction 
dealing with the historical background, the stage- 
history, and the texts. 





By HERBERT READ 


THE SENSE OF 
GLORY 


Essays in Criticism 
Demy 8vo. 105 6d net. 


The author of English Prose Style writes on 
Froissart, Malory, Descartes, Swift, Vauvenargues, 
Sterne, Hawthorne, Bagehor, and Henry James, in- 
dicating by the title of the book the kinship of the 
subjects. 








CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: FETTER LANE E.C.4 











CASSELL’S 
ATTILA : 
THE SCOURGE OF GOD 


Translated from the French by Harold Ward. By MARCEL BRION 
Hitherto Attila has been a legendary figure of frightfulness; here, in the 
first modern biography of the mighty Hun, we have a picture of the living 
man himself, 8 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 


“TI WILL BE GOOD!” 


By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
A delightful book of memories and impressions of Victorian times, grace- 
fully illustrated by Miss Maud Tindal Atkinson. 10/6 net. 


THREE WOMEN : St. Teresa, Madame de Choiseu, 


and Mrs. Eddy. By H. E. WORTHAM 


This is a brilliant study of three women who left their mark upon the life 
and thought of the world. 3 half-tone plates. 10/6 net. 


THE INTIMATE LIFE OF 


THE LAST TSARINA 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 
‘* A remarkably interesting book about a remarkably fascinating and tragic 
woman.’—Daily News. 8 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 





INDISCRETIONS OF A Sante tie 
PREFECT OF POLICE COUNT REAL 


By ARTHUR L. HAYWARD, F.R.Hist.S. 

Authentic stories about Napoleon “ exceedingly clear and vigorous.”"— 

Sketch. 8 half-tone plates. 8/6 net. 
VOYAGES TO THE EAST INDIES 

By CHRISTOPHER FRYKE and CHRISTOPHER SCHWEITZER 


With Introduction and Notes by C. Ernest Fayle. This latest addition 
to the Seafarers’ Library paints a quaintly detailed panorama of Indian 
life 200 years ago. 8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
WORLD POETRY 


An exquisite volume of the world’s finest poems, translated by the greatest 
English poets. A treasure for every library or bookshelf. 1,328 pages. 
Cloth, 10/6 net; half-leather, 15/-; full morocco, 25/- net. 


7/6 NOVELS 


WARWICK DEEPING eoptrss row 


Over 70,000 copies sold. 
iy a —— Edition, limited to 500 copies, signed and numbered, 
~ net. 


TEMPLE THURSTON MILLENNIUM 


** It shows deeper and stronger powers than even the best of its author's 
previous work.”"—Geratp GouLp in the Daily News. 560 pages. 


SAX ROHMER THE EMPEROR OF AMERICA 


The finest thriller the author has ever written. 


MARGUERITE STEEN 
THE RELUCTANT MADONNA 
“A clever and witty novel that might well make Strindberg chuckle in 
his grave. The story runs with a joyous vivacity."—Daily Telegraph. 
ANDRE MAUROIS waatever Gops MAY BE 
“One of the remarkable books of the year—the art is admirable.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 
ALFRED NOYES 
THE RETURN OF THE SCARE-CROW 
‘* A merry, commonsensical book."—Everyman. “ Jewelled with one or 
two gorgeously funny parodies.”"—Country Life. 
S. P. B. MAIS FIRST QUARTER 
“A graceful and charming character study."—Referee. 
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the confession: ‘I have been looking at a collection of two or 
three hundred of them”; and one wonders in how many cases 
the fun of reading them extended beyond their titles. The First 
Glass of Wine —or, Clarence Mortimer and Jug—or Not look 
enticing enough, but it must have taken some searching to 
discover a passage like this—the rich purple of the temperance 
man : 

At Mrs. Stafford’s table, wine-sauce was plenty; tipsy cake, 
wine syllabub, and wine puddings often appeared; there was brandy 
in the mince pie, brandy cheese, and brandy peaches; and on 
Christmas, following roast pig and roast turkey, came a dish of 
lemon punch, 

'2 These novels certainly deserve the title of ‘“‘ queer,” for they 
suddenly appeared in literature like the ‘‘ sports’’ observed by 
biologists, with the advent of prohibition in 
America—disappeared as quickly as they came. 
‘Another freak discovered by Mr. Pearson is Dr. Ram Kinoo 
Dutt of Chittagong, ‘“‘ retired medical officer on pension,’ who 
celebrated in an epic poem the marriage of the ‘‘ mugal Emperor ” 
with “ the daughter of a Persian Pasha.” The princess’s charm 
is described : 

Her symphonicus poems were admired by all, 

Her scientific idea had hardly a rival, 

Her beauty was standing the best of daylight, 

Had shining hue as well as moonlit night. 

Her mirthful healthy mouth, teeth and lips 

Were literally dancing when love creeps. . . 





She was too much for the bridegroom, however, for the poem 
ends, after a recital of the “ nuptial orgies ” 


Imprinting repeated kisses over 
angelic upturned face, 
His Majesty collopsed with 
eloquence and grace. 
An absurd virtuosity, in fact, distinguishes all the authors quoted 
in Queer Books—the circumlocution of religious pedants, the 
verbal ecstacies of woodland romancers and blazing patriots. 
Some of these writers have an odd combination of qualities ; 
one, for example, adds precision to a romantic love-story by giving 
*‘ information relating to the height of important mountains,” 
and in his use of metaphors from natural history almost equals 
Lyly. The eyes of his heroine ‘* were like the corilla leaves of 
the blue-veined violet, her nose was a posy to her face, and her 
teeth sparkled with nectarean dew.” Several chapters are 
merely ironic summaries of novels, studded with quotations. 
Mr. Pearson makes the most of them by avoiding facetiousness 
himself. The queerest thing, after all, about many of these 
books is merely that anyone should be reading them, or rather 
about them, fifty years after the fashion for them has gone. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Thirty Years in the Jungle. By A. Hyatr Verritt. Lane. 18s. 


The jungle with which Mr. Verrill is concerned is that of the West 
Indies, and Central and South America. He went there forty years 
ago as a naturalist collector, and more recently as an ethnological 
collector in the service of the Museum of the American Indian, New 
York; his stories of thirty years’ travel are pleasantly free from 
exaggeration. He tells us that the Indians of the jungle are friendly 
people, that the greater carnivora of the American forests are harmless 
unless wounded, “that venomous snakes are by no means abundant. 
The real dangers are accidents on the rapids which have to be ne gotiated, 
the attacks of poisonous insects, among which the mosquito is the least 
inimical, serious illness far from civilisation, and starvation from a 
failure of food supplies. ‘‘ I do not know of any place in the American 
jungle,”’ he writes, ‘“‘ where a man can live off the country.”” The book 
is meant for the general reader, but, none the less, has in it a good deal 
that will interest the naturalist and ethnologist. He gives three well- 
attested stories of showers of stones. Two showers are recorded in 
Dominica, the stones being quartz crystals, ‘“‘ which, as far as is known, 
do not occur anywhere upon the island ’—a mystery comparable with 
the obsidian ‘‘ bombs’ found on the gibbers in Australia, which are 
the despair of the geologist. Of the native stories told by Mr. Verrill, 
one of the best is that of his discovery in the Panama jungle of a tribe 
of Indians speaking an obsolete English—the English, he suggests, of 
the buccaneers. The book is pac ked with dese riptions of the jungle 
and the jungle folk, and of the difficulties of travel in the days when 
Mr. Verrill first set out as a collector. 


Greek Medicine ; being Extracts illustrative of Medical Writers from 
Hippocrates to Galen. By Arruur J. Brock. Dent. 5s. 

In this latest addition to “‘ The Library of Greek Thought,” edited by 
Mr. Ernest Baker, Dr. Brock deals with Hellenic and Hellenistic thought 
as it was applied to the theory and practice of medicine. In a brief 
introduction, Dr. Brock treats of the general history of his subject. 
He next discusses Hippocrates at length, with a minimum of annotation 
and a maximum of original matter. Then we have Thucydides on 
the pestilence at Athens, two brief extracts from Plato, some biological 
notes from Aristotle, and two extracts from Rufus of Ephesus, the first 





of which deals with the importance of interrogation of the patient and 
his friends. This interrogation, curiously enough, Rufus seems to 
consider an extension of Hippocratic practice ; though we find Hippo- 
crates declaring that by “ discovering and announcing independently, 
in front of his patients, their present condition, the events that have 
led up to it, and those that are going to follow, also by pointing out what 
the patient has omitted to state, he (the physician) will gain an enhanced 
reputation for understanding illness, and so men will be ready to entrust 
themselves to him.’’ Here the words, ‘“‘ what the patient has omitted 
to state,” clearly imply a previous interrogation, which, as every 
physician knows, rarely if ever reveals the whole truth, even with 
regard to facts within the patient’s knowledge. The discussion of 
Galen’s theory and practice which follows occupies nearly half the 
book; and it is interesting to note how carefully and skilfully the 
Hippocratic advice to use prognosis ‘* to gain an enhanced reputation ” 
was followed by the famous Pergamene, notably in his treatment of the 
»>Mna 
lesser degree, when he treated Marcus Aurelius for indigestion. The 
book concludes with extracts from Diodorus Siculus on the “* plague ” 
among Carthaginians at Syracuse, and from Aitius of Amida on 
aneurisms. Primarily, of course, the book will appeal to medical men; 
yet there is little in it that the layman cannot understand. Hippocrates 
and Galen are the true forerunners of a Sydenham or a Mackenzie, 
The bedside was their school, and it is as the prototypes of the family 
physician we meet them oftenest and esteem them most. On putting 
the book aside one feels that, much as prescriptions and the wording 
of death certificates may vary from age to age, the art of medicine as 
practised by the great Greeks and the great moderns is in essentials 
much the same thing. 


A History of Europe. By Bepre Jarrett. Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 


The history of Europe is not to be compassed in an octavo volume 
of five hundred pages; nevertheless, within its limits—it is written 
primarily to help students in examination work—this is a well-written 
outline. The author is Provincial of the English Dominicans, and the 
bias of the work is Catholic ; but compared with a good deal of Protestant 
‘** history ”’ it is severely historical. The introductory chapter, which 
deals with the contribution of the ancient East to Europe, is admittedly 
perfunctory. With Rome we are on firmer ground, though there is 
much that is debatable in Father Bede Jarrett’s interpretation of the 
Roman world that in the fourth century a.p, accepted Christianity ; 
nor may it be allowed that the student of European history can afford 
to ignore the reign of Tiberius. But when we come to the Middle Ages, 
and to the Carolingian Empire, with all that it inherited and sponsored, 
the hand of the expert is felt. Here it is evident the author is in his 
element, and although, in the space at his disposal, he can deal only 
eursorily with his material, his survey is surprisingly complete. One 
could wish, however, that he had devoted another page or two to the 




















bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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pole’s 
New Novel 


HANS 
FROST 


7s. 6d. net 


Thomas Hardy’s fm New 7 
RETURN OF THE 
NATIVE 


WITH WOODCUTS BY CLARE LEIGHTON 
Edition limited to 500 copies. 42s. net. 


Works by the Author of 


ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN 


NEW POCKET EDITION IN 14 VOLUMES 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


** Elizabeth and her German Garden,” ‘ Elizabeth 
in Rugen,” “The Enchanted April” and “The 
Benefactress ” Ready next Tuesday. 





Hugh Wal | 
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New War Books 





Field Guns 
in France 


by Lieut.-Col. NEIL FRASER-TYTLER, 
D.S.O., T.D., R.A. (T.A.) 


Cloth bound, 7s. 6d. net. 
Written under the greatest difficulties between November 
1915 and August 1918, these letters from a Gunnery officer in 
France are records full of dramatic and vivid intensity, and 
show better than any work of fiction what a very mixed 
business modern war may be—with its lights and shades, its 
tragedies and its comedies. (Ready to-day.) 














War Bugs 


Now the American Version ! 
by CHARLES MacARTHUR 


The late war belonged to the privates, the boisterous hardened 
rankers, recruited from anywhere, who played practical jokes 
in No Man’s Land, nursed the machine guns through the mud, 
and never knew when they were beaten. The story is told in 
the privates’ own vocabulary, seasoned with a salty humour. 

(Ready to-day.) 
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German Kingdom of the Ottos, and especially to the question of 
investiture, which, germinated in that period, came to a head in the 
reign of Henry IV. In dealing with this period and the struggles it 
witnessed, Father Jarrett declares that it was ‘the paradoxical 
experience of the West that the stronger the local lord or the local 
bishop and almost the finer his work and organisation, the more likely 
was he to be found an obstacle to the general recovery of the new 
Christendom .. . the opponents were usually great opponents, their 
principles were noble principles, their ideals (though on different levels) 
as fine as the world has known.”’ The story that follows of the new 
nations, including the very complicated history of the Italian City 
States, is also well done. The Reformation, with its reactions, is 
described fairly from the Catholic standpoint. A concluding chapter 
takes us to the end of the great war and to a consideration of the 
League of Nations as an ideal that, if realised, would give unity once 
more to a divided Europe. 


Open-Air Studies in Australia. By F. Cuapman. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Chapman is paleontologist to the National Museum, Melbourne, 
and lecturer in paleontology at the Melbourne University ; and in these 
papers (many of which were originally contributed to Australian 
journals) he deals with the geology of the island continent particularly, 
and with that of other land areas comparatively. The first paper 
deals with sand and its formation and its ‘‘ habits,’’ and is the key of 
the book; for, although the author goes on to discuss the difficult 
questions of land elevation v. sea subsidence, of the formation of coral 
reefs, of the age of deposits (in connection with which he criticises 
the length of time sometimes allotted by archzologists to the formation 
of kitchen-middens), he never forgets that it is a lay audience he is 
addressing. Also, we are given many interesting glimpses of Australian 
scenery, especially coastal, as seen through the eyes of a naturalist. 
The book is well illustrated, and is a model of its kind. 


The Poison of Prudery. 
7s. 6d. 


The authoress, in the course of twelve chapters, discusses prudery in 
most of its forms, but her book is hardly, as the publisher claims, ** the 
first historical survey of prudery,”’ because its method is not historical. 
She largely relies on quotations from writers of the last fifty years— 
Havelock Ellis, Freud, Iwan Bloch and other well-known writers on 
sex—and in her citation of ‘* authorities,” at least, she is thoroughgoing. 
She apparently accepts all that Freud has written, and even quotes from 
books like Weith-Knudsen’s Feminism as though the statements con- 
tained in them were accepted fact. A writer who can see no more, for 
example, in asceticism than a sort of pitiable invalidism is likely to 
jump at easy explanations of any sort of human conduct. A phrase 
like “‘the dreary and tragic erotics of Guy de Maupassant’s short 
stories”’ pulls the reader up short and makes him wonder if ‘Mr. 
Gallichan ” has ever read Maupassant’s stories or if she is merely quoting 
again the opinion of “‘ authority.”” The book is in general a plea for 
enlightened discussion of sex subjects, and few people will disagree 
with the writer there; its object is to show—what is not very difli- 
cult—that many absurdities and even crimes have been committed 
in the name of decency. As a bald attack on Victorian ideas of sex, 
incorporating the opinions of those who have already shown up Victorian 
prudery, it is successful enough. But it lacks subtlety. The authoress 
(with Freud at her back) makes the mistake of confusing prudery with 
modesty, and, at the other end of the scale, of calling what is only 
normal eroticism obscenity. 


The Naturalist in La Plata. By W. H. Hupson. Dent. 6s. 


W. H. Hudson’s book on La Plata was first published in 1892, and 
a third edition with an appendix appeared three years later. ‘The work 
was afterwards out of print until 1903, when it was republished in 
a cheaper form with the original drawings. The present edition 
seems to be a reproduction of that of 1903, and belongs to a popular 
series of the fourteen volumes of this distinguished writer. There is no 
longer any need to draw attention to Hudson’s quality and charm. 
In the Naturalist in La Plata is found, in remarkable concentration, all 
his love of natural beauty and passion for the animal kingdoms. The 
book describes his life and observation on La Pampa, as long ago 
apparently as 1872-3, though even there he had occasion for his protest, 
so effective because never shrill, against the encroachments of barbarous 
civilisation—“‘with the rhea go the flamingo, antique and splendid; 
and the swans in their bridal plumage; and the rufous tinamou., . . .” 
Mr. Edward Garnett has drawn attention to the fact that Hudson’s 
nature writings are of “‘ the mind, the heart and the senses together.” 
It is this that constitutes their greatness. This man, at once learned 
and simple, was very typically English. He knew his Darwin inside 
out, took Herbert Spencer for a great philosopher, and, brooding over 
both, as he does in several passages of his Naturalist in La Plata, could 
rise to a quiet cynicism. 


By WattTerR M. GatuicHan. Werner Laurie. 





Modern First Editions : Points and Values. 
Foyle. 15s. 

The title and price of this volume may well suggest a greater scope 
and completeness than Mr. Fabes has aimed at. In fact, what he 
has done is to catalogue a hundred or so books by some forty authors, 
where in each case first and second and sometimes other issues exist 
only to be distinguished by minute differences in printing or binding. 
In each case he quotes the probable market price; his compilation 
is indeed a purely commercial product and has a purely commercial 
value. Incidentally it illustrates admirably the lunacies of collectors. 
For the misprint upon the cover of the first issue of ’T'wiat Land and 
Sea, £40 is asked; the corrected issue is worth only £7. In the case 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s The Silver Spoon the correct first-issue dust wrapper 
adds £20 to the first-edition value of £5. The prices, if fair at the 
moment, are in many cases highly speculative, and in the list itself 


there are omissions which cannot fail to occur to every knowledgeable 
collector. 


By GitBert H. Fases. 


About Motoring 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR. 
CYCLE TRIAL 


ETWEEN August 26th and 31st some 170 motor-cyclists 
B contested the greatest international reliability trial of 
motor-cycles ever organised. Starting from Munich on 
the Monday, they traversed approximately 1,000 miles of road 
in Germany, Austria, Italy, France and Switzerland, including 
the crossing of many famous Alpine passes. Riders of thirteen 
nationalities competed, nine women driving motor-bicycles, 
apart from several others who acted as passengers on side-cars 
driven by men; but the great majority of the entrants were 
either Britons or Germans. This is the eleventh trial of a series 
which commenced in 1913, and was interrupted by the war. 
There are a host of awards, but the principal prize is the Inter- 
national Trophy, contested by teams of three machines (two 
bicycles and a side-car), of which every single detail must be 
constructed in the country by which the team is entered. The 
trial is normally held on the soil of that nation which secured 
this trophy in the previous year; but it has been won so often 
by Great Britain that for 1929 the holders agreed to what the 
Germans call a Landerfahrt, i.e., that the course should cover as 
many European countries as possible, possibility being limited 
by time, distance, hotel facilities, and the common sense of the 
various frontier authorities. 


* * * 


The Trial has served from every point of view to establish that 
superiority which is justly claimed for British machines and 
British riders, though questioned by pessimists and hated by 
people who are prejudiced, for obvious and perhaps pardonable 
reasons, against a form of motor transport appealing especially 
to those who are neither rich nor elderly. Britain has again won 
the International Trophy with consummate ease; in fact, of the 
thirteen nations represented in the event, only four were able 
to produce teams of machines manufactured by themselves, 
and 8 per cent. of the other foreign riders rode British-built 
machines, whilst some cycles of foreign make were frank 
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DOES IT EARN ENOUGH INTEREST? 


Many are content with 2}% or 
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have a sum where it can be 
quickly withdrawn in an emer- 
gency and not locked up as in 
an ordinary investment. Shares 
which must be converted into 
cash in an emergency are often 
sold at a loss. And yet the owners 
of this money could get 5% or 


a board of experts and spread 
over hundreds of different invest- 
ments. This proved so successful 
that a Second, a Third and a 
Fourth Trust followed. There 
are now no less than 40,000 mem 
bers with a combined capital of 
over £3,000,000, which is spread 
over 700 investments in 37 differ- 
ent countries. 
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security and the same facilities | 
for instant withdrawal. 

The First Co-operative Investment 
‘Trust, formed five years ago, 
cives the small man advantages 
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The £5 Preference Shares can be 
withdrawn at any time and they 
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BARRIE on 
TOBACCO 


From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Wilco is more pitiable than 
the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
it is myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 


2 OZS. 2!5 
raven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
20%. 2/5, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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XK Just Ready Xx 
Things Past 


by the DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 


In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21g. net 





Intimate with Eleonora Duse, Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
Pierpont Morgan, Marion Crawford, honoured by the 
friendship of King Edward, the author has anecdotes about 
them all; and as great-niece of the ex-Empress Eugenie she 
has many stories to tell about her famous relative. 
First reviews: 

“One of the most extraordinary books of memoirs published 
this season.’"—Dazly Chronicle. “Very entertaining ...a 
most amusing book, full of good things.’”—Daily Sketch. 
‘“‘The Duchess’s book is good all through.”’—Evening Standard. 
“Many entertaining stories.’—Daily Mail. 





7/6 Novels ready Sept. 27th. 
The Hidden City, by Philip Gibbs 
Sketch of a Sinner, by Frank Swinnerton 
Sir Josepb’s Guests, by Emmeline Morrison 
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plagiarisms of our designs in whole or in part. There is a 
secondary international award, known as the Vase, in which a 
national rider may use a machine of wholly foreign origin. This 
was won by another British team, though there was an Irish 
team, riding English machines, who claimed it pending the settle- 
ment of a timekeeping dispute. Britons and Germans between 
them annexed practically the whole of the gold medals awarded 
for perfect scores; and here again Great Britain triumphed, 
as some 87 per cent. of her entries lost no marks, as contrasted 
with 11 per cent. of the German entry. In other words, the 
Trial demonstrated in the most convincing fashion that, both in 
the mechanical and personal aspects, Britain is still paramount. 


* * * 


Within a very few years—I should personally estimate the 
period as three years at the outside—Germany will very probably 
have caught up her leeway, and rank equal with this country 
as a motor-cycling nation. The Zschopauer Motoren-Werke 
already has a‘ larger output of motor cycles than any factory in 
the world. Since the war, the youth of Germany has become 
increasingly imbued with a passion for physical fitness and a 
love for the open air. She numbers more young men than this 
country. She is sufficiently prosperous for vast numbers of 
them to own motor-cycles. Her roads are good, and her scenery 
justifies travel. Her engineers, who began by slavishly copying 
British designs after the war, and who adopted British methods 
of production, are already developing a strongly critical turn of 
mind. Their latest and best designs are original, break away in 
many important respects from British conventions, and are of 
unquestionable excellence. Their riders still lack that encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of the tricks of the trade which spell success 
in racing or in such a herculean test as this Trial has been. 
But they are learning fast; and within a few years they will 
hold their own with us over the entire field. Unless our own 
industry rises to the challenge, physically, technically and 
commercially, a good deal of our export trade will undoubtedly 
be lost; and this export trade is essential to the survival of 
many firms now engaged in the industry. In other words, the 
British motor-cycle industry is facing a very critical moment 
in its history. 

* # * 


The promoters of these annual international trials have never 
formulated their motives in print. Their motives are not likely 
to be fundamentally sporting. There is more than a suspicion 
on the Continent that perfidious Albion believes that the trials 
will assist its export trade; and this is probably true, though it 
may not remain true for many more years. International amity 
is certainly not promoted by the event. The organisation was 
astoundingly good in two main respects. For once at least in 
history frontier delays were abolished. Backed by powerful 
guarantees, this mixed horde of valuable commodities swept 
through the douanes as if they did not exist. Important people, 
who have fretted and sweated and cursed in the tedious effort 
to get a small case containing pyjamas and a toothbrush out of 
England into France, may refuse to believe the fact, but fact 
it is. Secondly, the routes were so magnificently marked that 
only two people ever lost their way on this complicated trek 
through five territories, which many of them had never previously 
visited, and of which few of them could speak or understand 
the languages. For the rest, there was as much jealousy and 
friction as has ever disfigured the Olympic Games; it arose from 
ignorance of languages, which thus left the clash of national 
temperaments to produce its worst effects. Regarded as an 
isolated event, it is even possible that the Trial has done more 
harm than good. But as most of the competitors were young, 
it may in the long run induce the younger males (and females) 
of the several European nations to intermix, and to visit each 
other’s territories; and this can do nothing but good. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE City cannot shake off the spectre of an impending rise 

l in the Bank Rate, but trade circles do not agree with the 
opinion that is being so freely expressed in some portions 

of the press, that a rise in the Bank Rate would be better than 
the prevailing uncertainty. A correspondent writes, making the 
interesting suggestion that the fall in the price of rubber is largely 
responsible for the unfavourable condition of our exchange with 
the United States. He points out that when rubber stood between 
2s. and 4s. per Ib. our rate of exchange with the United States 
was above par. A difference of 1s. per lb. in the price of rubber 
equals something over £100 a ton, and as the United States uses 
over 400,000 tons of rubber per annum, and as it is reasonable 
to assume that at least half this quantity was purchased from 
British companies, America must now be paying this country 


something like thirty millions sterling per annum less than before 
Mr. Baldwin’s sudden removal of restriction. This argument is 
subject to certain modifications, for if the price of rubber had 
remained high, the United States would have used more reclaimed 
rubber, but no doubt the much reduced sum American manufac. 
turers have to pay to this country for rubber has played its part 
in reducing our gold stocks. In banking circles I find the firm 
conviction that the drain on London’s gold reserves is in part 
political, one European country finding it expedient to indicate its 
power to damage British trade. There is going to be a struggle as 
to the seat of the new International Reparations Bank, and while 
Britain would, of course, like this to be London, neither Paris nor 
New York is desirous of that occurring, and it is anticipated that 
as an alternative, British interests will advocate Amsterdam, 
whilst French interests will urge Brussels, that centre being largely 
under the domination of Paris. Pressure is being put upon London 
by constant withdrawals of gold. This, at least, is the impression 
I derive from banking circles. 


* * * 


There is not much doing in the markets, where, with but few 
exceptions, the crumbling process continues. Some important 
members of the picture-house group have issued their reports, 
regarding which varying opinions are held. The past year has 
been a difficult one in this industry, owing to the advent of the 
* talkies,” but the few big organisations should be strong enough 
to stand this temporary setback, and as most of their new 
acquisitions and buildings are now completed, the current year 
should show fairly good results. I refer, of course, to the picture- 
house companies and not to the film-producing end of the industry. 
The collapse in the Horne group of companies has been followed 
by a sharp fall in the Hatry group—e.g., Photomaton and Asso- 
ciated Automatic—but this market should show more resistance. 
The reports of several of these companies are due to appear within 
the next few weeks. How severe the fall has been in even first- 
class shares may be gauged from the fact that Courtaulds, which 
earlier this year were quoted at over £5 10s., now stand at £3 10s. 
An exception to the general fall is Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Deferred, which have been recommended in these notes on several 
occasions—the last time on August 8rd, at 48s.—and are now 
56s. The report is due shortly, and it is anticipated that last 
year’s figures, which were good, will be much improved upon. 
The Deferred shares are entitled to all the profits after 10 per 
cent. has been paid on the Ordinary. Last year they received 
15 per cent.; on account of the present year an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. has been paid. Another favourite recommendation 
in these notes—viz., Peruvian Corporation 5 per cent. Preference— 
is also rising steadily, and should be worth 70, as against the 
present quotation of 64. South Africans are marking time, but 
look as though they might go higher. Oil shares also appear 
promising, but, speaking generally, caution on the part of in- 
vestors would appear to be desirable. Possibly later on in the 
autumn the position will be clearer. A. Emit Davies. 
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